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J JHE subject ‘of the relations of capital, and labor seems to 
I have been brought into renewed prominence by the forma- 

tion of the great industrial combinations, and the un- 
certainty which exists as to how far the workingmen will 
participate in whatever advantages the new methods of carry- 
ing on business may have over the old ones. For some years, 
the discussion of such affairs has been carried on, so to speak, 
in whispers, on account of the terror which the walking-dele- 
gate has inspired in the whole community, but there have been 
instances of late in which persons, and even politicians, have 
defied the walking-delegates, and lived; and now, almost for 
the first time, we hear workingmen spoken of as men and 
citizens, and not as portions of a mysterious and terrible thing 
called “ Labor”; while the questions of the best way of keep- 
ing them employed, at satisfactory wages, in turning out work 
satisfactory to their employers, are talked over as if these were 
really practical subjects, without reference to the * greed ” of 
capitalists, the “oppression” of “the creators of wealth,” and 
the other bogies which have so long served to frighten em- 
ployers and employ ed alike. 





NE of the most important contributions to the discussion is 
() to be found in the testimony before the Industrial Com- 

mission, at Washington, of Mr. C. M. Schwab, the newly- 
chosen President of the United States Steel Corporation, who, 
not many years ago, was himself an ordinary working-man, 
and now, although his salary is said to be a million dollars a 
year, may justly claim, if the newspaper accounts of him are to 
be believed, to be the only man who has risen from the ranks 
to such a height without exciting anything but affectionate 
admiration. Mr. Schwab’s testimony was to the effect that 
trades-unionism, as now practised, destroyed the energy and 
ambition of men, lessened the average earnings of those who 
belonged to the unions, independent of the heavy union dues, 
and reduced them to a dull and hopeless uniformity. It will 
be remembered that, some nine years ago, the labor-agitators 
succeeded in exciting a great strike at Homestead, the site of a 
large portion of the great Carnegie works. The struggle was 
long and fierce, so that the State militia had to be called out 
to protect persons and property, but the agitators, in the end, 
were totally defeated, and since that time the vast Carnegie 
works have been carried on with non-union workmen. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Schwab, the change has had some curious 
results. Before the strike, wages were paid, in the case of 
skilled labor, by the piece, the price for each piece being fixed 
by the iron-workers’ union. At Homestead, the planning and 
machinery were so perfect that four times as many pieces of 
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certain kinds could be turned out by the workman in a day as 
could be produced by the same workman in the smaller and 
more poorly-equipped mills ; yet the union refused to recognize 
this difference, insisting that the workman at Homestead should 
be paid the same price per piece as a man in the small mills, 
although the Homestead man, by this arrangement, earned 
four times as much as his brother in the small mill. Mr. 
Schwab testified that, in consequence of the rule, the Company 
was obliged, while its mills remained under union dictation, to 
pay some of its workmen one hundred dollars a day, and even 
more, while many others were obliged to be content with the 
union schedule applicable to them who earned, and would have 
been paid, more, except for the union’s dictation. Since the 
strike, all this has been changed. The highest rate of wages 
now paid to journeymen is something less than fifty dollars a 
day; but on the other hand, the less-skilled men receive much 
more than they would under union rules, so that the average 
of earnings has risen materially, at the same time that, through 
the skill of the managers, the ingenuity of the engineers, 
and the good-will of the men, the price of the product has been 
reduced. 


A NEW chapter has been opened in the history of the New 





York high buildings by the purchase, by the Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, of several low structures in the neigh- 
borhood of its own building, but on the opposite side of the 
street, to prevent the land on which they stand from being 
used for the erection of another lofty building, which would 
deprive its windows of light. The owners of old buildings, 
which have been made dark and untenantable through the con- 
struction of sixteen-story giants near them, will see the hand 
of Nemesis in the forced purchase, in the interest of the giants, 
of the modest properties around them, the value of which they 
have done so much to destroy. We have, in our jurisprudence, 
hardly a trace of the “ancient lights” theory which gives 
English architects so much trouble, and very few people in 
this country would wish to see real property saddled with any- 
thing of the kind; but it is quite possible, without creating a 
system of incumbrances on land, to check, by uniform regula- 
tions in regard to the height of buildings, the oppression of 
many owners for the benefit of a single arrogant ‘ sky-scraper,” 
and many people in New York would be glad to have the 
experiment made. 


CURIOUS example of the way in which judicial decisions 
H influence industrial conditions, including also, perhaps, a 

warning against careless legislative interference with such 
conditions, is to be found in the movements now going on at 
the odlite quarries in Indiana. It is hardly necessary to say 
that, for a large stone-cutting firm, the useless expense of 
transportation of rough stone, which is cut away and wasted 
on the arrival of the block at its destination, is quite serious. 
Until now, arbitrary restrictions, like the “ New York “ cut- 
stone law,” in connection with tyrannical trades-union rules, 
have made it necessary, in the most important work, for con- 
tractors to buy stone in rough blocks, ship it to the place where 
it was to be used, and have it cut there by local workmen. 
The recent decision of the Court of Appeals of New York, 
declaring the “cut-stone law” of that State unconstitutional 
and void, was a matter of vital interest to contracting stone- 
cutters, and the ink was hardly dry on the text of the decision 
before several of them had taken advantage of their new 
liberty to begin arrangements for setting up stone-cutting works 
at the quarries, where stone can always be cut better and more 
cheaply than at a distance, while, in the case of limestone, the 
work cut at the quarry, from fresh stone, is not only cheaper, 
but much better, than when the stone is allowed to dry, and 
harden on the surface, before being wrought. Meanwhile, 
other portions of the limestone region are being developed, 
and it seems probable that fine stonework will be more popular 
hereafter than it has ever been. 





HE Jnsurance Press objects to the remarks which we made, 
in noticing the first appearance of /nsurance Engineer- 
ing, about the advantage which there would be to the 
public, and, incidentally, to the underwriters, in discussing, not 
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only the causes of the fire-losses from which the country suffers, 
but a suitable adjustment of premium-rates to actual risk; and 
characterizes our remarks as “stale abuse.” One point, which 
we gave on the authority of a published interview with an 
insurance-official, to the effect that insurance-rates are about 
twice as high now as they were a generation ago, it character- 
izes as “mere looseness of discourse.” Very likely it was 
something of the kind, but the discourse was that of an in- 
surance official, and not ours, and we carefully refrained from 
endorsing it in any way, and from commenting upon it except 
as an assertion open to question. Another assertion, which 
we acknowledge that we made on our own authority, that 
“the younger generation of insurance-agents have begun, to a 
great extent, to look on insurance as a science, rather than 
a collection of sharp tricks,” also excites the displeasure of the 
Insurance Press ; and, while we may point out that this asser- 
tion cannot logically be interpreted to mean that insurance is, 
or ever was, a collection of tricks, we may take this occasion 
to observe, as being interested in insurance from the policy- 
holder’s side, that there is a wide-spread feeling in the com- 
munity that insurance-men, including, of course, agents as well 
as underwriters, are not so free from “strenuous” ideas in 
regard to other people’s rights as the public would like to see 
them. 


O illustrate this point, we will relate a little story, as it 
*}° was told to us, not vouching for its truth, but only observ- 
ing that it has been extensively circulated—by other 
people — in a certain community, and that it has not improved 
the reputation of underwriters in that community. Some time 
ago, a poor man bought an estate, on which was a large stable. 
Not using the stable himself, he rented it, deriving for several 
years a satisfactory income from it. The stable would cost to 
build, and probably did cost, when built, about two thousand 
dollars. Some time ago, the insurance having expired, the 
owner applied to the local agent of an insurance-company of 
good reputation to insure the stable for him. The agent ex- 
amined the building, and wrote a policy on it for seven hundred 
dollars, his attention being called to the fact that it was at the 
time untenanted. The premium was paid, and, some months 
later, the stable, which stood near a railroad, was set on fire, 
presumably by a spark from a locomotive, and totally de- 
stroyed, the fact of total loss being certified by the official 
appraisers of the company. The owner then applied for his 
seven hundred dollars, but was informed that nothing would 
be paid, as the company believed that he had set the building 
on fire himself. As there was absolutely no evidence of any- 
thing of the sort, he continued to urge payment, and the com- 
pany, abandoning its first position, offered him one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, in full settlement. He declined this 
proposition, continuing to urge that either the insured value of 
the property, as agreed to, after examination, by the agent 
of the company, should be paid, or the structure should be 
repaired or rebuilt by the company. ‘The officials of the com- 
pany refused to do either, and at last the owner, who was 
dependent for his living on his daily work, and could ill afford 
to spend his time and money in travelling back and forth from 
his home to the principal office of the company, compromised his 
claim for two hundred and fifty dollars. Now, it is quite pos- 
sible that we have looked through what the Jnswrance Press 
calls our “spite fence” at this transaction, but we venture to 
say that many other people, to whom the story has been told, 
and who have no spite fences, agree with us that, while it may 
not indicate any “ sharp trick” on the part of the underwriters, 
it would do so in the case of any other business. Nor is this 
the only recent occasion on which the conduct of underwriters 
has seemed, to some people at least, unaccountable. A very 
few days ago, a person, signing himself “ Engineer,” wrote to 
the New York Evening Post, saying that he had lately moved 
his office from an “ antiquated, dangerous building, with a gas- 
testing station underneath, and in immediate proximity to the 
worst block in the city, where the fire-hazard is materially in- 
creased by the presence of a fire-trap theatre, to the top story 
of a modern sky-scraper, with tolerably good fireproof-construc- 
tion, and protected with the outside fire stand-pipe called for 
by the Fire Department.” Upon moving, he had his fire- 
insurance policy transferred, and for several weeks could get 
no rating at all. ‘“ When,” as he says, “the Board of Fire- 
underwriters finally met, they increased the rate very much, 
intimating that I am not as safe in a fireproof building as 
in the old,structure.” “ Engineer” calls this an “ astonish- 


ing experience,” and it may be observed that architects, to 
whom the probable insurance-rates form a point of vital im- 
portance in the design of the new buildings which they are 
called upon to construct, especially for mercantile purposes, 
find in these “astonishing experiences” the greatest difficulty 
with which they have to contend in persuading their clients to 
adopt the improved methods of construction which American 
architects understand so well. 





HE pediment-groups of the temple at A%gina have long 
y! formed the principal glory of the Glyptothek at Munich, 

and it is singular that, for nearly a hundred years, no 
attempt has been made to complete them by a search for miss- 
ing fragments at the actual site of the temple. This year, 
however, Professor Furtwiingler, of Munich, who has natu- 
rally made a long and careful study of the groups in the 
Museum, was able to arrange an expedition to A°gina, where, on 
the very first day of his explorations, he exhymed, close to the 
east front of the temple, two heads, and several other frag- 
ments. It is probable, from the style of the heads, that they 
belong to the group of the west pediment, but this point will, 
of course, be determined when the excavations are completed, 
and the fragments compared with the remainder of the group. 
It appears, according to the Builder, that Professor Furt- 
wiingler has long cherished the hope that additional fragments 
of the two groups might still be found at A®gina; and, like Dr. 
Schliemann, he has been so happy as to find his hopes realized. 





HE Builder calls attention to the remarkable architectural 
development which is going on in Berlin. Germany, in 
general, has been very prosperous for the past twenty years, 

and German business-men have a commendable taste for saving 
up their profits, and, when a sufficient amount has accumulated, 
for investing it in a store, or warehouse, or office, of their own. 
In consequence of this fancy, the mercantile quarter of the 
city is being rapidly rebuilt, the stores, even of twenty-five 
years ago, being pulled down and replaced with larger and 
handsomer structures. After the successful merchant of Berlin 
has housed his business in quarters to his taste, he is apt to 
think of a better dwelling for himself and his family, and very 
large sums are being spent on houses in the fashionable quarter. 
From two to three hundred thousand dollars are often spent on 
the construction alone of a house for a rich Berlin merchant or 
broker, and the Builder speaks of two, in process of erection, 
the cost of each of which would be more than five hundred 
thousand. Meanwhile, the stucco-covered construction, once 
so characteristic of Berlin, is nearly obsolete, almost all new 
work being executed in real stone, or in brick; so that, in 
course of time, the stucco of the nineteenth century seems likely 
to be completely replaced by more durable materials. 





HE defeat of the Chicago labor tyrants, after a struggle of 
more than a year’s duration, has been followed by a great 
revival in building. ‘Tenement-houses, particularly, are in 

—— and the number of building projects now in hand 
is said to exceed that of any year since 1893. Every one will 
be pleased at this, except the heartless agitators who live on 
the sufferings of workingmen. Eight years of decaying busi- 
ness, culminating in more than a year of absolute stagnation, 
have shown the contractors, as well as the men, the danger of 
abandoning the principles of liberty and common-sense, at the 
dictation of reckless schemers, and the lesson is not likely to be 
lost. According to the newspapers, the amount of money 
spent on building in the city will probably reach four million 
dollars a month for some time to come. Supposing half of this 
to go for labor, which is about the average proportion, the more 
sensible journeymen in the building-trades will hardly fail to 
reflect upon the immense sums which have been lost to them 
forever by their folly, and to make good resolutions for the 
future. We have no desire to see the incomes of workingmen 
diminished, but the contrary; and the contractors of Chicago 
have, we are sure, the same feeling; but a state of affairs in 
which workingmen are systematically taught to cheat their 
employer by diminishing the amount of work which he has a 
right to expect from them, and to take advantage of their 
knowledge of his affairs to deal him foul and unprovoked blows, 
has no place in this country; and the struggle in Chicago has 
shown the results of it with a clearness which will impress the 
lesson on Americans generally. 
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THE COLONIAL THEATRE AND BUILDING.'?— IV. 


) HE sight-lines of the Theatre, of course, had to be worked-out 
I! entirely in advance, and the model to which previous allusion 

has been made, was simply indispensable for this purpose. The 
drawing shown herewith illustrates the method by which the sight- 
lines were determined. In laying out the steppings of the floor, it 
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was assumed — which is a fair assumption — that a spectator can, 
without any serious difficulty, see through two rows in front of him. 
It is also assumed, as an average, that the eye of a seated spectator 
is 4 feet from the floor and that the distance from his eye to the 
crown of his head is 5 inches. ‘Taking these dimensions and setting 
them off in succession with sight-lines centred on the edge of the 
apron, a certain curve was evolved. In practice, however, it was 
thought advisable to dish this slightly more than the curve would 
seem to indicate, and it is believed that better sight-lines were ob- 
tained thereby, considering the parquet as a whole. The drawing 
shows by the dotted lines the exact section of the balcony which was 
determined on.paper, the sight-lines having reference to a 22-foot 
flat placed either on the line of the curtain or against the stage-wall 
at the rear. When these lines came to be applied to the model, 
however, rigid adherence to the theory was abandoned and the work 
changed to the section shown by the drawings, as giving better sight- 
lines. Also, the model made it possible to determine very accurately 
the pitch sideways which it was necessary to give to the balcony and 
gallery steppings in order to ensure a full view of the stage from the 
rearmost seats; but even after the most careful study of the model 
and working it out again and again in sectional drawings, when the 
work was built it was again slightly different from the work as 
planned. A little difference in the formation of the furring, a little 
higher or lower levelling of the cantilevers, a slightly different slope 





of the rear seats, gave results as shown by the diagram of the 
front of the curtain, which are in some respects quite different from 
what was planned, though not sufficiently so to be of any vital im- 
portance. As a matter of fact, every seat in the house commands an 
unobstructed view of the whole of the curtain-line and every seat in 
the house can fairly be called a good one. 


1 Continued from No, 1324, page 45. 
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The subject of the acoustics of the house was not studied at all. 
It is the writer’s conviction, after having built several large halls of 
audience, all of which have been acoustically successful, that bad 
acoustics are the exception; that most halls are good anyway, and 
that we know exactly but very little of what really produces good or 
bad acoustic results. I am aware that a great deal of careful study 
has been given to this subject by those who are certainly qualified to 
advise as experts, and that in the pages of the American Architect 
have been presented some most admirable analyses of existing con- 
ditions, but I can not feel that we yet have reached a point where 
results can safely be predicated upon any other ground than that of 
definite special experience. My own practice and such investiga- 
tions as | have been able to make, combined with such data as I 
can gather from other constructors, tell me that a theatre in which 
the proscenium-boxes are set at a slight angle to the normal of the 
curtain and are connected by a sloping ceiling cr sounding-board 
leading outward to a main ceiling which is practically a level one, is 
almost invariably good acoustically. Also that a house with a domed 
ceiling is rarely good, and is sometimes bad. Also that in audito- 
riums in which fresh air is introduced through the floor, the vertical 
currents of air do not appear to interfere with the sound-waves, but 
— seem to improve the acoustic properties of the balconies and 
gallery. 

Beyond these very simple generalities I have been unable to go. 
That the time will come when we know any more about it, I very 
much doubt, and yet it is too fascinating a subject to let alone, and 
those who are expending thought and time upon the determination 
of its laws or the analyses of its results are certainly deserving of the 
warmest encouragement. There is one feature, however, which I 
have incorporated in several theatres and which has seemed to pro- 
duce good results, though I could not possibly say why. I build the 
floor of the orchestra-pit something like a sounding-board. On 
the under floor, which is of wood, resting directly upon the fire- 
proofing, I fur up with inch strips spaced 12 inches on centres, and 
to this I nail a floor of half-inch-thick matched hard pine. This 
seems to reinforce the music and give it a resonant quality, but I am 
not prepared to say that the music might not sound just as well with- 
out this sounding-board attempt. The acoustics of the Colonial 
Theatre seem to be perfect, but they present one peculiarity : it is 
very easy for any one in the audience to distinguish any sound 
coming from the stage, but I find, especially when the house is 
empty, it is difficult for any one on the stage to hear sounds of 
slight intensity proceeding from the balcony in the space under the 
overhang of the gallery at the rear. 

The decoration of the house was studied out in very elaborate 
detail upon the model, and from the study so made, bids were ob- 
tained from decorators for carrying out the work. I was so fortu- 
nate as to obtain the assistance of Mr. H. B. Pennell, the fourteenth 
Rotch scholar, and Mr. Pennell was later on associated with Mr. 
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Haberstroh in the carrying-out of the work. The general scheme of 
color is a blue-green and gold. It is impossible to more than outline 
the general arrangement. The blue, however, is so covered in with 
gold, green and a little red and a very slight amount of buff that 
the general effect is green-and-gold. The whole of the mouldings 
around the proscenium-arch, the box-fronts, the mouldings on the 
circles of ceiling, are all in gold, but a gold which is heavily toned, 
except in a few of the high lights, so as to be quite subdued in quality, 
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the toning being accomplished by a light wash of a size composed 
largely of body-color rubbed off on the mouldings and high lights. 
The decorative paintings on the ceiling were entrusted to Mr. H. T. 
Schladermundt, Mr. Robert Blum, and Mr. Otto Bacher, of New 
York. Their work includes the large centre-piece and four smaller 
circles at the corners. The centre-piece measures something like 21 
feet across and is decorated with a broad frieze, or band, of figures. 
There are three standing winged male figures representing, respec- 
tively, “ Tradition,” “Truth ” and “ Inspiration,” between which are 
pairs of figures representing the “ Dances.” These are painted very 
broadly and simply on a stippled ground, which is formed with minute 
dabs of pure emerald-green and yellow, which seen from below gives 
a very luminous, atmospheric effect. At the four corners of the ceil- 
ing are smaller circles 9 feet in diameter, each decorated by a single 
large seated female figure painted in strong colors on a gold mosaic 
ground, the figures representing, respectively, the Muses of “ Epic 
Poetry,” “ History,” “ Tragedy,” and “Comic, or Pastoral, Verse.” 

It was a difficult problem to abundantly illuminate the interior, 
throwing ample light on the painted figures and at the same time 
avoiding anything like a glare. A large central chandelier, the dis- 
agreeable attribute of so many theatre-galleries, is entirely omitted. 
From the heavy frame surrounding the central panel of the ceiling 
are suspended forty pendants which consist each of a 16-inch Holo- 
phane-glass globe hung about 3 feet below the line of the mouldings 
and containing one 50-candlepower lamp lighting down, and three 
16-candlepower lamps lighting up, the Holophane-glass effectively 
stopping any glare. The idea of this system of lighting was sug- 
gested by the simile of a string of pearls. In addition, there are 59 
lights arranged in the moulding immediately surrounding each of the 
small circles, besides which there is a row of 150 concealed lamps 
lighting the sounding-board, and there are fifty-two 50-candlepower 
lamps held by the figures on the fronts of each of the balcony-rails, 
giving altogether something like 900 lights in the auditorium itself. 

The decorations and the details of the foyer were carried-out in 
Louis XV style. On the ceiling there are three large paintings 
in the style of Boucher which were made by Mr. Newton A. Wells, 
of the University of Illinois, and are extremely successful in every re- 
spect. Over each of the door-heads are Louis XV landscapes, which 
were painted in tones of green by Mr. Victor Durando, of Boston. 
The woodwork in the foyer is of satin-wood, a wood which of itself is 
hardly any more interesting than ordinary curly maple, but which 
takes carving as cleanly and distinctly as box-wood, and when 
selected for grain is very handsome. This wood was all stained a 
deep, strong yellow, that is to say, viewed by daylight the yellow is 
excessive, though under the effect of the electric-lights nearly all the 
yellow disappears. Had the wood been left in its natural color, 
the life would have all gone out of it when exposed to the electric- 
lights. The walls are so lined with mirrors and paintings that there 
is very little opportunity for wall-painting. The colors in general 
are a pale cream and delicate green-and-gold. The pale cream, how- 
ever, when seen by daylight is really a very strong yellow. The 
carpet is a deep crimson. The lighting of this foyer is entirely by 
the brackets on the sides. 

In the ladies’-room the decorations are similar in character to 
those of the foyer, except that the wall-spaces are decorated in two 
shades of a delicate pink and cream. The panels over the door- 
head were painted in tones of green by Miss Marion Peabody, of 
Cambridge, and the centre ceiling-panel, which is lighted by concealed 
lights around the cornice, was made by Mr. B. Tojetti. 

The’ elaborate stair-rail shown in the photograph of the foyer is of 
colored bronze treated in antique verdigris-green. The hardware 
was all of speeial design, and to obviate the necessity of repolish- 
ing, was heavily gold-plated. The gas-fixtures are all in ormolu gold. 

C. H. BLacKALt. 
[To be continued. } 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES2—II. 


THE CASTLE, OR DEFENSIVE DWELLING, OF THE NORMAN PERIOD. 


J AKING all the circumstances into consideration we see the 
position of the Feudal proprietor of the Norman period was 
that of an alien in a more or less hostile country ; his title and 
interest had to be maintained by sword and battle-axe and might be 
assailed at any moment. It was absolutely necessary that he should 
build himself a shelter, —rude and devoid of comfort it might be, 
but walls and roof he must have and have at once. His dwelling 
must be rot only of sufficient extent to meet the wants of his own 
household but must provide shelter within its precincts for a number 
of foreign retainers, vassals and followers from Normandy, more or 
less numerous, a small private army, in fact, with provision for lodg- 
ing and sustenance, possibly for lengthened periods. His supplies 
came mostly from Normandy and his dwelling must of necessity be 
so situate that his line of communication could not be permanently 
interfered with. These were conditions imposed upon William’s 
Norman followers amongst whom the conquered kingdom was 
parcelled out as the reward of their services. 

Thus, in the latter part of the eleventh century the new proprie- 
tors of the land started with one accord and with well-defined plans 
to build suitable dwellings and to fortify themselves in the land. 
Each individual proprietor was governed by the circumstances of 


1 Continued from No. 1319, page 7. 


his own case, his wealth, his importance, the number of his retain- 
ers, his facilities for building, etc.; but, although the details in each 
case may vary, the principle throughout all buildings, at op 
periods, was as marked and as uniform as the language they spoke or 
the dress they wore. We will, therefore, look at these domestic 
buildings of the Middle Ages, note such salient features as come 
within the observation of all people and endeavor to trace out their 
causes. 

As a rule, we find the castles of the Norman period situated on or 
near navigable water, the earlier ones being directly accessible from 
the sea. There were no roads except the old Roman roads, and no 
means of land transport except the pack-horse; therefore supplies of 
all descriptions had to be brought by water and those mostly from 
Normandy ; thus we find all along the Thames, Medway and south of 
England that the stone used for all work requiring to be cut was 
brought from Caen, in Normandy, and all other materials, unless 
close at hand, were brought from some point within easy water 
communication. ‘ 

The next salient point we notice is that castles, as a rule, were 
placed on rising ground, occasionally on the edge of a cliff, as at 
Dover, Scarborough, ete., either with a clear and open view from the 
gateway or approached by a narrow and difficult defile, as the cir- 
cumstances of the site rendered most convenient for the purpose of 
defence. In many cases, where the natural configuration of the 
ground did not lend itself to the common standard of defensive 
measures, the castle was surrounded by a wide fosse, or moat, and in 
others by a dry ditch of considerable depth. Chepstowe, on the 
Wye, is a typical example of a castle of the period. 





Chepstowe Castle 


Every dwelling-house of any consequence erected during this and 
the thirteenth century was more or less fortified. The castle, 
primarily, consisted of a massive tower-like building, square or round 
in shape, lofty enough to command a view of the surrounding country 
from which the watchman could descry from a distance the approach 
of friend or foe. In this ‘building, which when forming a central 
feature amongst a group of buildings is called the “donjon” or 
“keep,” were placed all the principal or essential apartments (in- 
cluding the well), and it was designed as the last refuge of the be- 
leaguered garrison. The lower story was frequently used as a prison, 
hence the more modern English term, dungeon. The first step in 
enlargement or that marked the relative scale of importance of the 
castle is the number and size of the buildings which clustered round 
the keep. The broad principles are common to all, though they may 
vary in detail due to local influences and the rank and consequence 
of the owner. 

The Norman castles were generally surrounded by low walls of 
great thickness enclosing within their lines a large area of land. 
These walls enclosed the outer ballium, or baily, and follow the con- 
tour of the land, taking advantage of every natural obstacle, as bluff 
or escarpment, flanked here and there with small enfilading towers 
or bastions. 

Where the site presented no natural points of defence the walls 
were surrounded by a wide fosse, the excavated material from which 
was filled-in behind the walls, forming a broad, level terrace. This 
fosse, whether wet or dry, formed an obstacle to escalading, a usual 
mode of attack. It was sometimes crossed by a narrow stone bridge 
leading from the barbican, but more frequently by a timber draw- 
bridge which, being raised, closed up the gateway and cut off all 
direct access to the castle. 

It must be remembered that the chief arms of attack were the bow 
and arrow, occasionally the ballista and battering-ram. 

An assault usually began by the attacking party endeavoring to 
fill-in a portion of the ditch with brushwood, fagots and straw, over 
which the assailants approached the wall, protected by archers 
stationed on the opposite bank, and with pick-axes proceeded to 
hack out a practicable breach. Machines, called ballistas (a large 
kind of cross-bow), threw heavy stones and, by destroying the roofs, 
drove the defenders to the vaulted chambers below. Large timber- 
framed towers were frequently used; these were wheeled up to the 
walls, manned by archers, placed at the level of the parapets, pro- 
tected by specially prepared leathern curtains; these assailants, 
fighting hand to hand, endeavored to drive back the defenders. 

Undermining the outer walls was frequently resorted to. Gal- 
eries or trenches were run in as far as the walls, the subsoil removed 
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and the walls carried on props; these were subsequently destroyed 
by fire, when the superincumbent walls fell outwards, opening up a 
breach in the defences through which the assault was delivered. 

Countermining was resorted to by the defenders, and, the contend- 
ing parties meeting in these subterranean galleries, desperate fights 
ensued. It therefore became very necessary to protect the founda- 
tions of these outer walls of first defence by every possible means. 

The moat not only kept back the hostile forces from the face of 
the wall, precluding scaling, but was also a safeguard against mining. 
The dry ditch added its own depth to the effective height of the 
walls and presented elements of difficulty and danger in the attack. 

The circumstances of the day made building compulsory. The 
Feudal system not only compelled the nobles to build in order to 
shelter and keep together their retainers, but the very nature of the 
fealty made building practicable. The Lords and Prelates had 
amongst their vassals the needed labor, rude and unskilled ’tis true ; 
rough material was at hand, and compulsory labor made building 
possible, even under adverse circumstances in the midst of a 
population more or less actively hostile. 

‘he walls were built of great thickness, faced with squared rock- 
faced stone, either from the immediate neighborhood, or obtained 
from some quarry contiguous to navigable water. The cut-stone, in 
most of the southern castles, was brought over from Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, and probably was worked and set by Norman masons. The 
hearting of the walls was of broken stone and rubble mixed with 
lime-mortar. In those days mere bulkiness of mass took the place of 
scientific construction ; the stones, too, were small, rarely exceeding a 
size that two men could handle, as they had at that time no mechani- 
cal appliances for moving or hoisting larger stones, and no means of 
land-transport other than the pack-horse. Patches of old Roman 
tile and walling may be noticed in buildings of this period, evidencing 
the proximity of Roman remains, the difficulty of obtaining building- 
material and the nevessity for haste. 

This use of small stones and heterogeneous material has a wonder- 
fully charming effect, enhancing the apparent scale of the buildings 
and, by its broken surface, giving exquisite texture and play of light 
and shade. 

As a curious instance of the survival of ancient methods of build- 
ing I, myself, witnessed building operations in Paris in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, where, in hoisting stone, the laborers sat one 
above another on the rungs of an inclined ladder; the lowest one re- 
ceiving a stone handed to him, passed it overhead to the next above 
him, who, bending forward, received it in his hands and passed it 
overhead to the next above him, and so on, to a height of about 40 
feet, to the stone-setters at the top of the wall. This, no doubt, 
was akin to the methods of building in vogue in the period under 
consideration. 

The style of architecture prevailing was known as Romanesque in 
its earlier phases, then Norman Romanesque, and later as Norman. 
Its characteristic features were due absolutely to the well-defined 
necessities of the day, and, as these necessities were universal, we find 
the same salient features in all the buildings of that period. It is 
strictly historic architecture, —true architecture; it was founded 
upon no precedent, but was the simple inevitable growth evolved out 
of the necessities of the period. 

Thus, the instructed mind, even the superficially-instructed mind, 
may read the history of the times in the buildings of the period and 
see it as clearly exemplified as the dress of the Hindoo, Chinese, 
Turk or European evidence their respective nationalities at the 
present day. 

These notes are made in the hopes that, with the key before them, 
increasing numbers of observers may be able to extend the sphere 
of their enjoyment and see something more than picturesque beauty 
in the remains of the Domestic Architecture of England during the 
Middle Ages. Tuomas C. Sorsy. 

[To be continued.) 





THE PONTINE MARSHES. 


VERY now and then the purveyors of European news put 
into circulation a story which, whatever truth there may 
be in it, is not new, to the effect that the famous Pontine 
Marshes of Latium are now at last to be drained, and if 
not rendered eminently fit for human habitation, at least 

mitigated as a nuisance to their neighborhood, says the 

New York Tribune. Nearly everybody who has written about 

the climate of Rome and its environs, with the distinguished excep- 

tion of the late William Wetmore Story, who seems to have re- 
garded Rome as a pleasant and salubrious summer-resort, speaks of 
it in terms of unqualified reprobation. The Paludi Pontine and the 

Maremma are equally blamed for the climatic atrocities of Rome. 

Nor is this all; they cumber the earth in a little kingdom which at 

best could hardly supply sustenance for its population, and hence 

they are to some degree responsible for the large and constant influx 
of poor Italians to America. 

The Pontine Marshes proper extend only from Cisterna di Roma, 
which lies in a southern fold of the Alban Hills, to Terracina, on the 
gulf of the same name. Along this extent their width is from five to 
eight miles between the Tuscan Sea and the rise of the Volscian 
Hills (now known as Monti Lepini). When it is once understood 
that this tract of Latium is almost perfectly flat from one end to the 
other; that the soil is peat, or turf, such as covers the Irish bogs, 
with a subsoil of clay, and that the river Sisto trickles along the 





whole extent, no further explanation of its marshy character need be 
attempted. The only wonder is that this country should ever have 
been habitable, as, according to Pliny and other ancient writers, it 
must have been in the fourth century before Christ, when it is said 
to have contained no fewer than twenty-three towns. 

As early as the time of Augustus, however, the Pontine Marshes 
were a problem to the rulers of Italy. It was in that reign that the 
earliest well-authenticated report went abroad that they were to be 
drained and got rid of. Augustus realized this anticipation to the 
extent of digging a canal along that portion of the marshes which is 
skirted by the Appian Road, the canal and the road running side by 
side as far as Terracina, then called Anxur. Horace immortalized 
the canal by making a journey along it and writing it up in verse. 
But in spite of this canal the Pontine Marshes outlasted the Roman 
Empire, growing, indeed, in deadly effectiveness and general intract- 
ability as the empire waned, until now, although the whole area 
officially recognized under that name comprises only 130 square 
miles, the district infested by the miasmata is set down as 350 
square miles. The whole population of the district two years ago 
was thirty, or less than one to every 4 square miles. 

In later times the Papal and the Italian Governments have re- 
garded the Pontine question as only one part of the general problem 
of improving the whole Agro Romano, that term being taken as in- 
cluding the whole littoral district as far north from Terracina as 
Civita Vecchia, in the northern portion of which the Roman Cam- 
pagna stretches from the sea to the southwestern walls of Rome. 
The history of the temporal power of the Papacy records many 
well-intentioned projects for reclaiming this vast area of swamp-land, 
but there is no record of any notable success until three years after 
the capture of Kome by the troops of Victor Emmanuel. 

When, in the year 1873, the scheme was broached of using $500,- 
000 of the national revenues to reclaim the littoral between Ostia 
and Maccarese — a tract about fifteen miles long, lying on both sides 
of the mouth of the Tiber — it was criticised as an impossibility 
demonstrated by history ; the unsanitary character of that region, it 
was said, was an immutable fact of nature. The money was never- 
theless voted in 1898, and applied to the purpose designated. The 
method chosen was that of mechanical exclusion of water and build- 
ing up of drained subdivisions, like those known in Holland as 
* polders.” In 1881 another act of the National Parliament appro- 
priated $1,040,000 and provided for the raising of that amount by 
taxation. The drainage-machines actually began work at Ostia, 
Maccarese and Isola Sesera in December, 1889, and succeeded to 
such an extent that in January, 1899, the Corriere of Milan re- 
ported that considerable colonies of husbandmen were settled in the 
district and found it possible to live there “ without more fever than 
in other parts of the Agro Romano”; meaning the less miasmatic 
sections farther inland. Some of these are actually tilling land 
formerly occupied by the Lagoon of Ostia. The significance of 
these facts is better appreciated when it is remembered that until 
very recently the coasting-steamers between Fiumicino and Civita 
Vecchia stopped running during the months from spring to late fall, 
their pilots refusing to expose themselves to the risks of fever on 
that coast at that season of the year. 

The sum appropriated to this work by the Italian Legislature in 
1881 has since then been augmented by successive votes to the ag- 
gregate of $1,500,000. It was in the course of a debate on one of 
these votes, the sum under immediate consideration being $600,000, 
that Signor Saracco, then Minister of Public Works, told an anxious 
Senator that the enterprise might ultimately cost as much as 100,000,- 
000 lire ($20,000,000). This estimate, however, must be taken to 
include the cost of much more than mere drainage. Ten sanitary 
stations have been established for the care of the fever-stricken in- 
habitants, under the care of Government medical-officers, who, ac- 
cording to one Italian paper, lead “a very grievous existence in 
shanties . . . within the full sway of the malaria, which strikes them 
first.” All this outlay of money, on the other hand, is doubtless 
“ very grievous ” to a people notoriously overburdened with taxation. 
Patriotic — and, presumably, partly speculative — financial associa- 
tions (“ Consorzi Patriotici”) have been formed to raise money for 
the object of draining the pestilential marshes of the Roman coast 
into good agricultural territory. One plan contemplates the ultimate 
repayment of the amount subscribed by private persons by means of 
liens on the reclaimed land, which, it is assumed, must ultimately 
prove extremely rich. If the wealthier classes of Italy can be made 
to look far enough ahead, such investments as these may be of great 
value to their descendants three generations hence. The completion 
of the conquest, in which the Italian Government has apparently 
already made considerable progress, would be a substantial reén- 
forcement of that Government’s claims to stability in the will of all 
the Italian people. It would be the accomplishment of what Czsars 
and Popes have attempted in vain. To quote Signor Monaco, a dis- 
tinguished Italian civil-engineer, writing in the Rassegna: “ The 
Roman Campagna as it is would become an historical memory, but 
the new Land of Labor, the new Campania Felix, would not be less 
picturesque because the ruinous arches and tombs would rise from 
flourishing fields of grain.” The report that the conquest of the 
Pontine Marsh division of the field is to be begun immediately seems 
to indicate that this rose-colored vision may be realized before the 
present century reaches its meridian. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE CHICAGO ARCHITECT- 
URAL CLUB. — THE CLUB’S TRAVELLING- 
SCHOLARSHIP.—THE “BOOK OF THE 
EXHIBITION.” — THE CRERAR LIBRARY 

AND THE LAKE FRONT. — THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 


AST month the Chicago Architectural Club held its fourteenth 
annual exhibition. The collection was rather smaller than usual, 
but it would seem as if the interest were better sustained. We 

missed the dozens of school projets, which are such a bore in such an 
exhibition, take up a large amount of space, and serve to impress 
the uninitiated with the technical side of architecture, which they 
know nothing of. Of course, the laymen never look at them, for 
they cannot understand 
them, and of course 


especially charming little one was a pergola placed in a group of 
photographs not all strictly architectural. 

Much interest has been shown over the competitive drawings for 
the first travelling-scholarship, which in 1900 was founded by the 
Club. ‘To quote from this year’s “ Book of the Exhibition”: “The 
selection is made by competition, and the scholarship, amounting this 
year to $325, is designed to assist the winner in defraying the 
expenses of a European tour, devoted to architectural study. From 
the treasury of the club, $250 is appropriated annually,” and this 
year $75 further was subscribed. ‘ The competition extends over 
five months, with a separate competition each month, the subject in 
each case being a part of the general problem, and the decision is 
made by ballot of the members of the Club. At each meeting when 
a competition is hung for judgment, a critic, who has had opportunity 
to study the designs submitted, reviews the drawings. The subject 
is then open for discussion by the members, and later the ballot is 
taken. From the first the interest has been intense, the discussions 
developing much valuable criticism, and the final competition and 
decision ending in great enthusiasm. By ballot of the members, the 
scholarship is this year awarded to Mr. Nelson Max Dunning.” 

A small but interest- 
ing part of the exhibi- 





those in the profession 
never look at them, for 
they know them too 
well, and, in fact, they 
are scarcely of any 
interest to any one but 
the student. Therefore 
we gratefully recog- 
nized their absence. 
There was nothing very 
startling in the collec- 
tion, nothing very un- 
heard of or new, not 
much even “ new, novel 
and — bad,” very few 
flights, which shows 
that the Western archi- 
tect in this particular 
spot is learning to 
know his limitations. 


Much was shown 
good in design and 
charmingly rendered, 


while there was the 
usual showing of poor 
designs well rendered, 
and some so flimsy in 
design, so careless 
in execution, that the 
thought is, was it ac- 
cepted by the commit- 
tee as a dreadful warn- 
ing to all who pass by. 
Noticeable in this class 
of extremely careless 
rendering were some of 
the large collection 
of drawings from Willis 
Polk, of San Francisco. 
It is to be hoped that 
his clients are better 
able to grasp what they 
signify and stand for 
than is the average 
visitor who stood in 
front of some of them. 
Wilson Eyre, as usual, 
had his showing of old- 
print effects, certainly, 
and one might almost 
say fortunately, not in 
the least true to nature. 











tion was that of the 
applied arts, arts and 
crafts if you prefer. 
Several screens shown 


by ‘Lawrence Buck 
were charming. ‘They 


are painted on green 
denim in yellow and 
red sunset colors, the 
green of the denim 
being utilized for foli- 
age effects. They are 
entirely naturalistic in 
treatment, but are so 
charming that they 
come as,rather a shock 
to those who would 
maintain that conven- 
tionalized and decora- 
tive effects are the only 
proper thing for 
screens, _wall - paper, 
etc., if they would be 
judged to be in good 
taste. 

One excellent exhibit 
was that made by the 
Krayle Company, an 
assuciated body of ar- 
tists who devote them- 
selves to the designing 
and execution of prac- 
tical and _ beautiful 
objects. Ida J. Burgess 
had several excellent 
pieces, as also Christia 
M. Reade. A leather 
grille with curtain by 
Amelia H. Center was 
decidedly attractive. 


The “* Book of the 
Architectural Exhibi- 
tion” is quite an ambi- 


tious affair. On the 
exterior it is light- 
brown and gold, and 
stiff- covered. It is 
printed on very good 
paper and is generally 
entirely artistic. The 
decoration on the title- 








Some of Myron Hunt’s 

designs are rendered in Drawing- 
this deceptive manner, 

while certain ones by Charles S. & Harvey Ellis, and some from the 
office of Pond & Pond follow this manner of treatment. It certainly 
often gives the effect of an extremely unstudied design besides that 
of a careless rendering, and seems to miss the main object which 
an architectural sketch should meet, that of showing the client how 
his work is going to look. And that work can be artistically rendered 
and at the same time fuifil this requirement, one had only to look 
around at dozens of examples in the exhibition. 

Elmer Grey, of Milwaukee, had a number of examples good in 
design and execution, and one has only to see photographs of his 
finished work to appreciate its charm. He has been especially suc- 
cessful in his treatment of open-timber construction. Howard Shaw 
showed some attractive things, and the rendering of George Maher’s 
designs is very satisfactory. Pennell charmed us with some of his 
strong pen-and-inks, all foreign sketches. Numerous delightful 
photographs. of finished work gave variety to the exhibition. One 


oom Chimneypiece, Wraxhal! Manor 


page is by Birch Bur- 
dette Long, and is very 
attractive, the original 
drawing for the design 
being among the exhibits. It is charmingly Japanesque in effect, 
—a bit of garden architecturally treated. And this leads one to 
speak of the growth in this part of the country of the tendency to com- 
bine landscape-gardening with some architectural effect. Pergolas 
seem to be “more necessary than onions in a garden,” as a man 
remarked the other day, and a flight of steps, or terrace, is longed for 
by many and attained by few. The owners of even small places in 
Chicago suburbs are now thinking it worth while to employ land- 
scape-gardeners, and the result will be a decided improvement over 
the old hit-and-miss garden where trees were dotted over the lawn 
with no thought of grouping, flower-beds sprinkled-in and space 
wasted. In fact, in a small place no space was allowed at all. 
Now people realize how much effect of space can be obtained on 
even a narrow lot judiciously planted. 

But to return to the “ Book of the Exhibition,” no vulgar “ cata- 
logue” is placed on its cover, that word being reserved for a little 


nen 
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paper-covered pamphlet in which is placed the list of exhibits and 
patrons. About a quarter of the book is taken up by a very interest- 
ing and decidedly sensible paper by Frank Lloyd Wright, on the 
“ Art and Craft of the Machine.” It is an address delivered before 
the Chicago Arts and Crafts Society at Hull House this spring, and 
later before the Western Society of Engineers. It is a strong and pict- 
uresque plea for the elevation of the machine, since it has come to 
stay, since no one but an unpractical dreamer would want it to go. 
The remainder of the book is taken up with reproductions of the 
various exhibits. As no advertisements are allowed, the price of 
the book is naturally high, fifty cents, which is more than the casual 
visitor at an exhibition cares to pay. For convenience sake the little 
catalogue might be sold separately, but this I do not think was done. 
The book itself is a very dignified production, in keeping with an 
exhibition with a high ideal. 

The matter of the location of the Crerar Library on the Lake 
Front is now a subject of considerable interest to the general public, 
After years of litigation, the law governing this narrow park is that 
no building shall be placed on it without the consent of the abutting 
property-owners. ‘This law seems to act as does a prohibition statute 
on the usually temperate citizen. ‘There is no other strip of Lake- 
shore frontage so controlled, and there is no other shore property on 
which every schemer in town is so frantic to place large structures. 
Doubtless, could the buildings all be really fine and enough room be 
left between them to still preserve the park feeling, no city could 
have a finer setting for fine structures than this could be, but with 
many schemers, each trying to promote his own selfish plan, with 
no guaranty as to what the character of the buildings would be, no 
wonder the property-owners hesitate to allow the entering wedge in 
the shape of any structure. Space has been grudgingly allotted the 
Crerar Library in the vicinity of Congress Street. This the trustees 
consider too far south, and wish for a site nearer the locality of the 
Public Library. It is rumored that Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge will 
have the designing of the building, and if so, doubtless, it will be 
worthy a place by the side of their Art Institute. It seems a pity 
that bugaboos in the shape of rash promoters or selfishness on the 
part of property-owners should prevent the erection of such a struct- 
ure on a site so eminently suited to hold it. But when one reads 
of first an armory to be placed on the Lake Front, next a large 
permanent Exposition Building, etc., one cannot wonder that the 
letter of the law is maintained. 

Now Marshall Field comes forward and says, should space be 
granted to the Field Columbian Museum, he will put up a building 
suitable to hold this really huge collection. Ever since the World’s 
Fair the weeding process has been continued and much new material 
has been addeéc till, in natural history as well as in all anthropological 
branches, this collection has become very valuable and very large. 
Situated, as it is, at the south of the city, in Jackson Park, in the 
shambling old Fine-Arts Building of the Columbian Exposition, 
there are only a small proportion of Chicago’s citizens who ever visit 
it, whereas placed more centrally it would be a source of pleasure 
and profit to many more. 

This general scheme for buildings on the Lake Front requires 
State as well as city legislation, before obtaining the consent of 
abutting property-owners, and though such legislation is being pressed 
forward, from conflicting reports it is hard to tell just what will be 
the ultimate results. 





SOUTH WRAXHALL AND CHALDFIELD, WILTS, ENG. 


HE Manor House of South Wraxhall is a very beautiful speci- 
men of Medizval domestic architecture. The buildings sur- 
round a court on three sides, with a gate-house on the south. 
Facing west is the hall, with Perpendicular windows, and a huge 
gabled drawing-room, added by Sir Walter Long about 1600, with an 

















Wraxhall Manor, 


enormous square window (left-hand side of photograph). The 
entrance-gateway, the oriel window above it, the hall, and porch 
with bays, may be contemporary with Henry VII, or may have been 
built by another Walter Long, M. P. for Wilts, 1433 [J. H. Parker]. 
The fireplace of the hall dates about 1598. The chimneypiece of 
the drawing-room has carved figures of “ Prudence,” “dustice,” 
“Geometry” and “ Arithmetic,” with “Pan” in the centre, and 





quaint inscriptions. In one of the bedrooms there is a very fine fire- 
place, with a baboon on a bracket, and three mottoes. 

Chaldfield Manor is presumed to have been built by Thomas 
Tropenell, who died in 1490. He and his wife Agnes are buried 
under a rich altar-tomb in Corsham Church. The north front of the 
house has a porch with a groined roof. The gables which flank 


the centre have oriel windows, one of which is of great beauty. 

The little church almost forms a part of the Manor House, as it is 
within the moat, which encircles the whole. 

During the Civil Wars Chaldfield became a military post. A 
round-tower stands at the corner of the churchyard, and the mill 
occupies the site of one which is mentioned in Doomsday Book. 

S. BEALE. 






































NEW JERSEY CHAPTER, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


SEND you a copy of a communication which has been sent by 

the New Jersey Chapter, American Institute of Architects, to the 

Chairman of the Board of Freeholders of Union County, having 
in charge the erection of the proposed Court-house in that County. 

I have been directed by the Chapter to request you to publish 
same in your valuable paper. Huau Roserts, Secretary. 


JERSEY City, N. J., May 9, 1901. 
J. Frank Hupparp, Esa., 
Chairman Board of Freeholders of Union County : — 

Dear Sir, — The conditions of the competition under which architects 
have been invited to submit drawings for the proposed new Court-house 
for Union County have been brought to the attention of the New 
Jersey Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 

The Chapter is a part of the American Institute of Architects, and 
stands in the State of New Jersey for all that the national body repre- 
sents throughout the country. Inasmuch as the Institute has formu- 
lated a code under which all competitions, in which its members par- 
ticipate, should be conducted, we respectfully invite your attention to 
the various sections of your published prospectus which do not conform 
to the code as established by the Institute, of which code we enclose a 
copy. 

Unless your ‘Terms of Competition” are modified to conform to 
the recognized code of the Institute in the following particulars, all 
reputable architects are debarred from competing : — 

First. — The terms should state that the author of the best design 
shall be engaged to prepare the working-drawings and supervise the 
erection of the building. 

Second. — The terms should state that the successful architect shall 
be compensated according to the rate established by the American 
Institute of Architects. 

Third. — The name of the professional adviser should appear in the 
prospectus, thus giving assurance to the competitors that the Committee 
has proper technical advice. 

The remainder of the schedule we deem exceedingly fair and reason- 
able and should you modify same in accord with the above suggestions, 
we feel assured that the ultimate results will be far more satisfactory 
to you. Yours very respectfully, 

Tuomas Cressy, President, 
Hueu Roperts, Secretary, N. J. C. A. I. A. 


OTILVITRABE 


Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 














COMBINED HOUSE AND OFFICE. MR. C. P. H. 
TECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GILBERT, ARCHI- 


HIS house is to be built on a city lot, 30’ x 115’, the materials 
being red brick laid in black mortar and relieved with brown- 
stone finish. The open-timber effect in gable and dormers will 

be rendered in cement and copper. 


DETAIL OF UPPER STORIES: “ BROADWAY CHAMBERS,” BROAD- 
WAY AND CHAMBERS S8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. CA8S GIL- 
BERT, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STAIRCASE IN THE FOYER: 
BOSTON, MASS. MR. C. H. 
MASS. 


COLONIAL THEATRE, BOYLSTON ST., 
BLACKALL, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 





[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


KCOLE DES ARTS ET METIERS, LILLE, FRANCE. M. 
ARCHITECT. 


BATIGNY, 


Tuis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


CHURCH TO BE BUILT NEAR WASHINGTON, D.C. MESSRS. E. G. W. 
DIETRICH AND HENRY LAPOINTE, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. 
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[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 
THE FOYER: COLONIAL THEATRE, BOSTON, MASS. 
For description of this and other illustrations of this building, see 
article elsewhere in this issue. 


PROSCENIUM-BOXES : COLONIAL THEATRE, BOSTON, MASS. 


CEILING-PANELS IN THE FOYER: COLONIAL THEATRE, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


CHALDFIELD MANOR, WILTS, ENG. 


COURTYARD FRONT, WRAXHALL MANOR, WILTS, ENG. 
“BROADWAY CHAMBERS,” BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS 8T., NEW 
YORK, N. Y¥. MR. CA8S GILBERT, ARCHITECT, 


Tas plate shows also, on the left, the building of the Shoe and 
Leather Bank, of which Messrs. Cady, Berg & See were the architects. 














Excavations at Mitta, Mexico.— Prof. Marshall H. Saville, cura- 
tor of the Section of Archeology of the Department of Anthropology of 
the American Museum of Natural History of New York, arrived in thie 
city recently from Mitla after completing his winter’s work there. 
Professor Saville’s work was entirely excavating. The work of repara- 
tion and restoration upon the ruins being done by the Mexican Govern- 
ment under the direction of Don Leopoldo Batres, Government In- 
spector of Archeological Monuments, will be finished, with the exception 
of the wall which is to be built around the ruins, within a week or ten 
days. The work of constructing the wall only requires a short time. 
The subterranean room found just north of the group of buildings 
farthest north, now a part of the Catholic church, did not develop 
more than was described some time ago in the Herald. The room was 
found a few feet north of the large room now used by the curator for 
his stable. This room was evidently originally the main, or at least 
the first, room of the palace. On its north side was an entrance of 
three doorways, similar to the entrance to all the buildings in the main 
groups at Mitla. An excavation was made in front of this entrance as 
being the most likely place to find the entrance to a subterranean room, 
if any existed under the palace. This excavation was rewarded by the 
finding of a room 5 feet wide and 17 feet long. The walls were made 
of rough stones covered with adobe. Upon this were two layers of 
cement. The first layer bore traces of painted designs, but were too 
much destroyed to make out anything of value. The second, or outer, 
covering was covered with a coating of plain red. The room was 
evidently of no particular importance. There being no further indica- 
tions of a subterranean room about this group no further excavation 
was done there. The work of clearing away the dirt and débris from 
the outer foundations of the south group of temples was completed 
with satisfying results. Traces of the flight of steps leading up from 
the outside of the platform of the west side of the square were found, 
enough to show that there had been a flight there, but not much more. 
On the outer side of the east side some splendid grecque, or mosaic, 
work was found. This was preserved only on the south half of the 
face of the foundation. There were three panels of grecque work, 
the middle one slightly above the two end panels. The designs of the 
grecques were large letter S’s surrounded with scrolls of straight-line 
geometric figures. The grecques were in a splendid state of preserva- 
tion, and the panels are among the most beautiful found on any of the 
ruins. The grecque work ended about the middle of the building at 
bedrock, and had evidently been continued irregularly, following the 
rock, on the northern half of the foundation, almost entirely destroyed. 
The remains of a flight of steps, or, rather, a grand stairway, were 
found on the outer south side of the north group, or square, leading up 
to the cement platform, probably used as an audience platform, as 
previously described in the Herald. These steps were found between 
the outer walls of the two groups. As previously described in these 
columns, there is a cement floor between the two groups. The finding 
of the steps shows, however, that they were entirely separated, but that 
there was probably communication between the two, by descending 
steps from one, crossing the cement-floored yard and ascending the steps 
of the other. An excavation was started in a mogote, or mound, 
south of the village near the base of the mountains, but it early indi- 
cated its fruitlessness, and the excavation was abandoned. Since Pro- 
fessor Saville had no further funds or time at his disposal the expedi- 
tion for this year was ended with this excavation. The work of repa- 
ration and restoration under the supervision of Sr. Batres, being, of 
course, entirely distinct from the work which Professor Saville is con- 
ducting, is being thoroughly and completely done. The steps leading 
up to the Temple of Columns, previously described, have been finished 
and painted red, as they undoubtedly were originally. The outer walls 
of the building have been restored so far as is possible. In front of the 
building, on top of the substructure at a level with its base, or founda- 
tion, a narrow strip of cement has been restored, forming a narrow 
platform. ‘This has also been painted red. Professor Saville expressed 
himself as being entirely satisfied with his winter’s work, or, rather, 
with his two winters’ work at Mitla. The results will be published in 
book-form and will comprise an exhaustive work on the ruins at Mitla 
and vicinity, and the ancient civilization of the Toltec or Nahuan tribes. 


Professor Saville will begin work upon this book immediately upon his 
return to New York, and hopes to have it ready for publication by the 
coming autumn. Professor Saville’s family are staying in Puebla for 
a few days until he is ready to start to New York. He will remain in 
this city for a short time closing up the final details of his winter’s 
work. — The Mexican Herald. 





ELectRic-LicHt THIEF PUNISHED.— Those who use the electric- 
light in their houses know that the electric-meter is far from satisfac- 
tory, and this is one of the causes of discussion with the lighting com- 
pany whenever a bill is presented. The figures furnished by the 
company for lighting are so complicated that it is impossible for any 
one not high up in electrical science and in higher mathematics to 
fathom them, so the resort is a complaint, natural to the man with a 
bill which he cannot comprehend. A consumer in Paris, who was much 
disturbed over the constantly increasing bills, conceived the idea of 
boring a hole through the door of his meter, and of inserting a screw- 
eye for the apparent purpose of hanging up the note-book containing 
the record of the meter, but, after the agent of the company had 
made the inspection and noted the reading of the dial, took the screw- 
eye out and inserted a long needle which paralyzed the motion of one 
of the smaller working parts of the apparatus so as to cause a smaller 
reading, and thereafter the greater the consumption of current, the lower 
would be the record «t the end of the month. A neighbor who knew 
of the plin informed the company, ard a trap was laid for the man 
who had been stealing the current. Two movable contact-pieces were 
placed in the meter-box, se constructed that the least push through the 
hole brought the pieces into electrical contact with each other, thereby 
establishing a short circuit. The trap had no sooner been set than the 
consumer began operations again with the needle, which resulted in a 
blinding flash of light. He was much alarmed and complained to the 
company of the phenomenon. The result was that complaint was made 
to a court of justice and the thief was fined 300 francs, and forced to 
spend three months in jail and to make two announcements in the 
public press. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 





PROJECTED NEW Bripces For VENICE. —It is proposed to erect 
two great bridges in Venice, one to connect the island of San Michele, 
which is the sole cemetery of Venice, with the city on the north, and 
one to connect the island of the Guidecca with the city on the south. 
The former is an easy affair, as the water, though a quarter of a mile 
broad, is shallow. The other is a serious and difficult matter, as the 
Guidecca Canal is really an arm of the sea, and the distance at its 
narrowest part is over an eighth of a mile. The Guidecca Canal is also 
the highway for all the ships of any size, as it is by it alone they can 
reach the docks, which are at the railway-station. But the Guidecca 
Island is becoming of importance as the manufacturing quarter of the 
city. One of the largest flour-mills in Europe is there. It belongs to 
Signor Stucchi, and he has promised to subscribe toward the expense of 
the bridge 400,000 francs, equal to about £16,000, Other manufact- 
urers on the island will probably also offer liberal donations should the 
work be determined upon. — The Scotsman. 





INCREASING RENTAL-RATES FOR HIGH BurLpincs. — That owners 
of office-buildings in the vicinity of the new Stock Exchange Building, 
to be erected, have an idea that the present era of prosperity is to con- 
tinue somewhat indefinitely, was ascertained in rather startling fashion 
at the beginning of April. At that time tenants of one of the large 
buildings received notification that if they intended to continue as 
tenants, they would be expected to pay an increased rental of 60 per 
cent on and after May 1. As the new Stock Exchange Building is not 
expected to be completed within a year and a half, and as in the mean- 
time the trading will be done much farther down town, tenants could 
not exactly see what connection the building of the new Exchange 
and the sudden increase of rents had to do with one another. Neverthe- 
less, the agent of the building was inexorable and would only say to in- 
quirers who wanted to discuss the reasonableness of his demand: ‘‘ Pay 
the increase or get out.’”’ That was one reason why it was a very 
general moving day in one of the down-town office-buildings recently. — 

Y. Times. 





New Statues 1y Bertix.—The German Emperor and Empress 
were present at the recent unveiling of three new groups, forming part 
of the series of statues of the rulers of Brandenburg in the Avenue of 
Victory in the Berlin Thiergarten. The first of the statues to be un- 
veiled was that of Frederick William, the Great Elector (1640-1688), 
the work of the sculptor Herr Fritz Schaper. The companion busts 
represent the confidential adviser of the Great Elector, Otto, Baron von 
Schwerin, the President of the Great Elector’s Privy Council, and the 
cavalry leader Field Marshal George, Baron von Derfflinger. Repre- 
sentatives of the Schwerin family were present, and were warmly 
greeted by the Emperor, After the unveiling, wreaths were laid at the 
foot of the statue by the Colonel of the Silesian Cuirassiers, Count 
Kuno von Moltke, and by Herr Beringen on behalf of the “ grateful 
French colony ” which to this day represents in Berlin the Protestant 
émigrés whom the Great Elector welcomed thither. The second statue, 
which is the work of Professor Eberlein, represents King Frederick 
William III (1797-1840). The busts of contemporaries which support 
the central figure are those of the great Prussian statesman Baron von 
Stein and Prince Bliicher, the renowned ‘“ Marshal Vorwiirts.” The 
last statue to be unveiled was that of the Emperor William I, King of 
Prussia from 1861 to 1888, the work of Prof. Rheinhold Begas. The 
group is in this case completed by the busts of Bismarck and Moltke. 
The Emperor, who in inspecting the group was attended by Prince 
Bismarck’s two sons and by the three distinguished members of the 
Moltke family, deposited a wreath at the base of the statue. — London 
Times. ; 
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ROHITEOCTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


"29 BOSTON, MASS. 


ny ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
H-: {RVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LANnGrorD WARREN. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Co UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


OMe STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
ruition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

PrRoF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Pror. Epwin H. Gagan, 





| A/TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 State StReET - - ~-_ Boston. 


a OOMTS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Improved System. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Washington, 


Simple and Effective. 


Baltimore, 


BOOKS: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 
AmerIcAN ArCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 Flates. Price $9.40. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpinG News Co, 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 
Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buttpinc News Co. 





BOOKS : 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Fiates, folio. 


Price $5.00. 


AmerRICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
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might be caused to a building by the rusting of its iron 
Preserve it perfectly from destruction by 


DURABLE METAL COATING 











For Booklets, write 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish, [lakers and Color Grinders 


45 Broadway, New York : 





FreYnT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAss. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


S-4 IFE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 
25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bui_piInG News Co. 


Boess: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News Co, 


BOOKS : 
“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co 
ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New Yous 
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TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...... 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WwW IF 








DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


TL ACTED curr cozevearn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 

















are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


THE WINDOW= 

LOC RA Bost- O UT= 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE 

SOLD BY ’ HARDWARE DE) DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 


= THE W.&ET.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


Eh 








| li Constroction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have hac 
Sees to judge because of our frequen: 
reference to it and our occasional republica 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








NOW READY 


The illustrations in this Part, 
Volume of this work, 


some sixty or so text-cuts of various sizes. 


Second Volumes. 


Price, $6.00, less the usual discount to 


American Architect. 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





PART VIII of the GEORGIAN PERIOD 


which finishes the Second 


: ~ > or , 4 yr -Dc > 2c ‘ 
include forty-eight full-page plates and 


In addition to plates and text, this Part includes the Gen- 


eral Index of Text and Illustrations contained in the First and 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 


subscribers to the 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 
can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG. CO. 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 





CRANE 


VALVES 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR UNIFORM EXCEL- 
LENCE IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

WE MAKE THEM IN BRASS AND IRON 
FOR ALL PRESSURES AND PURPOSES. 
YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE BY SPECI- 
FYING THEM. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
POCKET CATALOCUE. 


IT CONTAINS CLASSIFICATION, LIST, 
DIMENSIONS, ETC., WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 
IT iS SENT ON REQUEST. 


CRANE Co. 


CHICACO 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 
LOS ANGELES 
AHA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SIOUX CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 








DETROIT, U.S. A. 





Vapor System of Steam Heating. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 
N No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 


No pressure on radiators. 


© air valves. 





control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 


Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. 


AMERICAN 





YORK, PA. 





24 Plates, Solio. 


B OOKS: 


‘scaliers et Ascenseurs.” 


(Staircases and Elevators.) 


By Th. Lambert. 


Price $8.00. 


ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
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Carter Ink Co.... 
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‘Spiral “Mouldings 
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Heliotype Printing Co rt Printing. 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology....... 
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New England Felt Roofing ‘Works. .-| Roofing. 
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“The Chlorise Hcecumulator 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


SALES OFFICES 
EW YORK 


Detailed Descriptions of 


Installations forwarded 
upon request 


Saves coaland labor; reduces engine hours; 
increases reliability of service 


oe’ daeeret EE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


HISAGO: Marquette Building 


ALTIMORE : Equitable Bldg. CLEVELAND : New England Bldg. 
T. LOUIS : Wainwright 4 DETROIT: Michigan Elec, Co. 


/AN.FRANGISCO : Nevada BI 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th: Street, Philadelphia 
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The Georgian Period’ 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eight’ Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDIN GS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. Near ; oly Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . , ; : : ; : , “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. NEE Ee ee ne ae * 178 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ME ei Ge i ee” "Sree 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa . - . «© +© «© mae 





Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . BY, Barks bo ee lS “ 1741 
and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ‘ (eee. ia ee ee 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. er edirent * Via 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... ; , ; i ; ‘ . ta 
Christ Church, Piiadsiehis, Pa. . =. 9. 59s > 8 0 mt * ie 


St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . ‘ : os : ; “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. eet ak lei gi m ° 


First Church, Hingham, Mass. .- - - + «© «© «© “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . ee ee “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. nea oT “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa . . +. «© | . ~ Vie 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . - -. + © © “ 1700 

and others. 

IMPORTANT HOUSES 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . : ; 7 ; Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . . Soe ‘ ; ‘ a ©: $737 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. a i Se ee - 178 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C, . : ' : ; ; ; : “ 17.- 
Mappa House, —? 8 EGR oe ee ey end ieee “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ; ' , : : ‘ , , ; “ 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; ' , , ; ' : : : “ Tees 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . : , ; ; . 67 Subjects 
Staircases ‘ : , , ; , M = ” 
Mantelpieces  . oe <a ee see ie ad 
ak i ie ak ne ae a a 6 + 
PUR ar OR AE Sted ein Wee ge 2 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 
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STRONG SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CT. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN, ARCHITECT, NEW HAVEN, Cr. 


School-house deafening by means of 


Cabot’s 


Sheathing and Deafening “Quilt” 


is the subject of a special brochure, illustrated by a score of 


plates like the above, of prominent schools in all parts of 


the country that have been successfully deadened with 
“Quilt.” 
The only thing made which has the power of absorbing 


and dissipating sound-waves. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, PASS. 


AGENTS: 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders' Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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From La Construction Moderne. 
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ECOLE DES ARTS ET METIERS, LILLE, FRANCE. 
M. BATIGNY, ARCHITECT. 
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A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask tor them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





ESTABLISHED i868 


Uiigirs HAVES) AIG Be 


vHingy eins) |; V NEW YORK. 


FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION ms Se 


"NEVERSLIP” “Stee!” FLOOR PLATES 


to 1 inch thick 


Oo 


on Application 


A OGDEN & WALLACE 


577-583 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK 


STiwa 


7TI-8™' AVE. 


RL, 























Diamond Pattern Floor Plate 














ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


is secured by the use of OSBORN’S GUARAN= 
TEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN. 


It is heavily and evenly coated with a rich 
mixture of pure block tin and lead. All sheets are 
absolutely uniform throughout. 





Can also furnish this plate with genuine Charcoal 
Iron Base (not steel). This brand (Osborn’s Chare 
coal Iron Old Style) is guaranteed for 15 years. 


J+M: & LA‘ OSBORN cyrceye 








JNO. WILLIAMS, BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 


ARTISANS IN ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK TO SPECIAL DESIGN 
BRONZE, BRASS AND WROUCHT IRON WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
OFFICE Colossal Bronze Statuary and Monumental Castings 
NEW YORK 


Works, 544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET 


556 W. 27th STREET Annex, 549 to 555 WEST 26th STREET 


“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 


HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eennh. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


Dox & 
— 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstruction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 












Rss PoE : . FIL Penny  s $ 















OVER ALL 
DRAUGHTSMEN, 
ARCHITECTS, 
2 PEN ARTISTS. 





THE LOGICAL RESULT OF ITS 
SUPERIOR QUALITIES. 
Postal for Circular and Color Card. 

THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

















NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
to WORKS, 


1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Ineomporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
Sig ing in New England. 
tapital— "5 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebra ed 
Levi ar 


Erne C.DAWIS, Tren x. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








THE 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P. J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 
Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 


14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





Fashions Change 


and we believe they have changed sufficiently for 
architects to find now a greater “ practical’ value in 
the 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo” 

than this interesting publication seemed to have at 
the date of publication, when it was in this country 
held to be a crime to design a building in any other 
than the Romanesque style — at that time the archi- 
tectural “ fashion” of the hour. 


Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


American Architect & Bldg. News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos”on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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THE MORSE 
ELEVATOR 


Catalogue A 
Free on Application 





MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON 














JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 





Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. 
experts as the ‘best made and the quickest working. ll 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Endorsed by the leading steam 





ASPHAL 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 

















i" Se "WRITE For hegnaaeant Bs” 











Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 


to new effects. 
Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. 


Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish te that of a piano. 


Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, Jardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD Co. 


130-132 West Front Street - - - 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 















265 BROADWAY New Yorg. : 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 








CNY METALCEIL Taras 


215° ST.» 13" AVE. 
at... CANE NEW YORK,NY. 





Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








—»‘*‘ Cheapest and Best, 
All in one piece ”’ 


Send for samples and quotations. 
Special lengths and forms on short 


notice. 
HURD & CO. 


576 W. Broadway, New York 
(Engineers and Manufacturers.) 








Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. | 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for a)l kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 


pon een! 










Make a trial of Jap-a-lac. 


Natural or Clear Jap-a-lac is light in color 


transparent, thus accentuating and preserving all the natural 
beauties of the wood. 
No other wood finish can compare with Jap-a-lac. 
never crack or crumble and is beyond all doubt the most durable 
varnish on the market. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR FLOORS OR INTERIOR WOODWORK 


Specify it on your next contract. 
We assure you that if you once baie it you will use it permanently. 


THE CLIDDEN VARNISH CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE SAMPLES OF FINISHED WOODS SENT ON REQUEST. 


PRESERVES THE NATURAL BEAUTY OF THE WOOD 





and perfectly 








It will 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 

The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 

(@ All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit.) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & Marrison ComMPpany 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTEORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S. C. Nightingale & Childs Norfolk . - +. Henry Walke Co. Chicago . . Walch & Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. - -W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit - - -: . S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St. Louis - . -. +. + .F.Bocler | SanFrancisco DeSolla~Deussing Co. 
Baltimore. - .- Wallace & Gale Omaha. . - . . SpencerOtis | Seattle . DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City . - - Spencer Otis 








ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 


New YorK City. » 9 9 
MASON SAFETY TREAD 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston C E Vi e N T 


J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES HAS AN UNPARALLELED RECORD 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 








Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


<r “DRAGON” 
Ceneral Supt. ‘Building Construction PORTLAND CEMENT 











Takes entire charge of Building Operations 
PY Easy ot on eb 8 ng A Stands Every High Requirement of 
ARCHITECTS & ENCINEERS 
BOOKS: For 12 Years 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and txt. Price $12.00. 16 000 000 BARRE I S 
(; J « ” 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
USED ON IMPORTANT WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 








Send for Pamphiet of 


Automatic Self-Locking || THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY 
SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS a ACKERMAN, Pres. Sales Office 
Quick escape in case of FIRE Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 
For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 














Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TrREMoNT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

= quarterly “s 18.00 

@™ Pay nent should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents : 


New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 


- 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A. 
Gorton & Lidgerwovuu, 

H. B. Smith Co. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co. 

L.. Haberstroh & Son. 
Merehant & Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 

Ukonite Co. 

Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 

T. W. Jones. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 

Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Thiele, E. 

Union Brass Works. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 








q NNIS R. AUSTIN, late of the firm of Parker & 
Austin, architects, has moved his office to 209 
Dean Building, South Bend, Ind. 1325 
HE architectural firm of Patton, Fisher & Miller, 
from which Mr, Fisher has retired, will be con- 
tiuael by the remaining partners Norman S. Patton 
and Grant C. Miller, ander the title of Patton & 
Miller, 115 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 1325 
\ R. W. K. ELDRIDGE has removed his office 
L from Lafayette, Ind., to 1215 Stevenson Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 1325 








WANTED. 
HIEF ASSISTANT.— Wanted, a competent man 
capable of taking charge of the draughting-room 
and answering questions submitted by contractors. 
A high salary fur the right man. Address “M.,”’ 
care of the American Architect. 1325 





WANTED. 
OSITION. — Wanted, position as manager and 
buyer in a large first-class retail upholstery 
and drapery department. Understands the business 
in all its details, and is well acquainted with the best 
tradein Boston. No objection to going to New York. 
All correspondence confidential. Address “ Man- 
ager,” care American Architect, Boston, Mass. 
1325 





WANTED. 

P’ )SITLON. — Wanted, architectural draughteman 
of fifteen years’ practical office experience wishes 
position in good office where attention to work will 
make position permanent. Address “ Fifteen,”’ care 
American Architect. 1325 





WANTED. 

RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, good draughtsman 
immediately who can take charge of a moderate- 
sized architect’s office. Apply 35 Congress St., Room 
46. 1325 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted a first-class construc- 
tionaldraughtsman. Mason & Kahn, 1117 Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted an experienced 


draughtsman. Apply in person or by letter to 


DIAMOND 
FINISHES 


Inside and Outside 


Represent the very acme of varnish making 
They are the PUREST, CLEAREST and most 
TRANSPARENT VARNISHES. Send for 
Pamphlet. 


Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


673,129. BRICK AND STRUCTURE BUILT UP THERE 


FROM. — John D. Metiillycuddy, Medford, Mass. 


673,144. METAL CLIP FOR STEKL-FRAMEWORK 


BUILDINGS. — Herbert A. Streeter, Chicago, 111. 








Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St, 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 
Ba.timore, 22 E, Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8. Fourth St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 

San FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
five cents.) 


670,870. PirpE-HANGER.—Julius R. Drozeski, Erie, 
a 


Pa. 

670 888. SELF-FLUSHING TIME-VALVE.— George 
E. Ridgway, Ashley, Eng. 
671,434. DooR-HINGE.— Francis M. Champion, 
Catlin, Ill. 
671,444. FIREPROOF BLIND.—William R. Kinnear. 
Columbus, O. 
671,481. COMPRESSION-COCK WITH REMOVABLE 
VaLve. — Edward G. Hedges, Newark, N. J. 
671,483. CHIMNEY-Torp EXTENSION. — Peter H. 
Jacobus, Millstadt, 1)]. 
671,506. ELEVATOR. — Jacob M. Wolfman and 
Hans H. Jensen, Milwaukee, Wis. 
671,554. Door orn WINDOW LIFTER. — Heinrich 
Heisler, Chrast, Austria-Hungary. 
671,580. DoOR-OPERATING DEVICE FOR ELEVA- 
TOR-WELLS. — Harry Bitner, Berwyn, Il. 
671,594. GLass BaTa-TuB.— William L. Harvey, 
Gosford, Pa. 
671,596. FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION, — Abraham 
L. A. Himmel wright, New York, N. Y. 
671,637. AUTOMATIC-SLIDING-DOOR OPENER. — 
Daniel Schuyler, San Diego, Cal. 
671,642. Winpow.— William C. Taylor, Ridley 
Park, Pa. 
671,654. Winpow-VENTILATOR.—Hermann W. 
Otto, Chicago, Ill. 
671,679. IREPROOF CONSTRUCTION, — William 
Orr, Trenton, N. J. 
671,756. Winpoow-SHurrer. —Frank Chase, South 
Sutton, N. H. 
671,768. DEVICE FOR EFFECTING THE RADIATION 
or Hrat.—Harry A Knox, Springfield, Mass. 
671,786. WkRATHER-STRIP. — Andrew W. Allison, 
Janesville, Wis. 
671,819. BLIND-HinGe.—John G. J. Davis, Au- 
gu-ta, Ga. 
671,878. Lock FoR ELEVATOR-Doors. — Andrew 
M. Coyle, Yonkers, N. Y. 
671.899. Door-Srop. — Edward P. Spence, South- 
ampton, Eng. 
671,943. KNOB ATTACHMENT. — Charles E, Smith, 
Oroville, Cal. 
672,911. CoMBINATION-LOCK. — Schuyler Merritt, 
Stamford, Conn. 
672.985. ELEVATOR MACHINERY. — George W. 
Nistle, Chicago, Ill. 
673,000. FRiction-Hince.—Charles P. Dyer, 
Somerville, Mass. 
673,005. SAFETY-GATE FOR ELEVATORS. — Chas. 
F. Kurtz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
673,009. WINDOW-PANE OR GLASS PANEL.—Niels 
Poulson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
673,065. PORTABLE SCAFFOLDING.—Jobn A. Scott, 

Drakemore, Mo. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Bullding News.) 


[Although a large portion of the building intelligenc: 


. : . P . is provided by ther regular correspondents, the edi 
Shingletint is made in all desir- tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Allston, Mass — Two three-story brick and stone 


dwellings will be erected in a new street, near Com 
monwealth Ave., by J. H. Crane of that wari 
They will cost $10,000 each above the ground, and 
will be 23’ x 52/ in size. 


Athens, Ga.— Contracts are being let for a new 


$28,000 dormitory for the State University. 


Baltimore, Md.— The Presbyterians will build a 


University here. $50,000 has already been raised 
for that purpose. 


Beverly, Mas.— ‘The Upton Machine Co. has pur- 


chased a two-acre tract of land on Mill St. and will 
erect a new factory, 45’ x 100’, one story in height. 


Birmingham, Ala. — Judge H. B, Thompkins will 


erect 23 cottages here. Plans by C. Walter Smith. 
Total cost, $25,000. 


Butte, Mont.— The plans of Link & Carter have 


been accepted for the Masonic Temple to be erected 
on W. Park St. at a cost of $45,000. 


Chicago, Ill.— Preliminary plans and drawings are 


being made for a new Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Station, to cost about $1,000,000. 

Fuller & Stevens, 160 Washington St., are letting 
contracts for the construction o1 a four-story ay a) t- 
ment-house, 50’ x 100’, at Washingion Ave. and 54th 
St. The exterior wili be constructed of stone and 
the interior will be elaborately finished, having 
marble entrances, hallways and bath-rooms, the 
wood-finishing being in oak, mahogany and white 
euamel. It will cost $45,000. 

James Gamble Rogers, Ashland Block, has drawn 
plans for the new Francis W. Parker Scbool, for 
the construction of which Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
willsupply the funds, It will be locatedon Webster 
Ave., and in addition to the & class-rooms will con- 
tain an assembly-hall, gymnasium, laboratory, 
art-room. It will be constinetea of brick, with 
tile roof, and will cost $59,000. 

Nhe Columbia Malting Co., Royal Insurance 
Building, will construct a large addition 10 its 
plant at South Chicago. It will be lk cated at 106th 
St. and Indianapolis Ave. and cost about $100,000. 
John F. Dornfield, 637 Eleventh St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is the architect. 

Plans have been made for an additional three- 
story building to the factory of Crofts & Reed, at 
834 Austin Ave. It will cost $25,000. 

Cleveland, © —It is stated that the McCormick 
Harvester Machine Co., of Illinois, has purchased 
a site on James St., for the erection of a ware hi use 
and office-building, to cost $50,000. 

Colorado Springs, Col.— Report states that the 
Colorado College will erect a $160,000 brick and 
stone science building. 

Dadeville, Ala.—The plans submitted by W. 
Chamberlin & Co., of Birmingham, were accepted 
for the proposed $20,000 addition to the Tallapoosa 
County court-house, 

Dallas, Tex.— Henry Greenwall, of New York, 
president of the Greenwall theatrical circuit, wil! 
rebuild the opera-house which was destroyed by 
fire. The new structure will cost $75,000. 


Delray, Mich. — Edward ©. Price, of Omaha, Neb., 
has purchased 20 acres of ground bere, on which he 
proposes to construct a $100,000 factory building. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen are 
preparing plans for an office-building, 88 x 133’, 
five stories bigh, to be built in this city: cost $100,- 
000. They are also preparing plans for the Citizens’ 
Nationa) Bank Building. It will be six-story, 44’ x 
133’, fireproof, and will cost $100,000. 

Detroit, Mich.— Louis Kamper, 10 Miner Building, 
has drawn plans for a six-story fireproof exchange 
station and genera) office-building for the Peop|e's 
Telephone Co., to be erected at Park and Elizabeth 
Sts.; cost, $100,000. 

Malcomsom & Higginbotham are preparing plars 
for a 15-room school-house for the Board of Feduca- 
tion, located corner Mack and Van Dyke Aves. 
Amount available for same $40,000. 

Donaldson & Meier are preparing plans fo: 4 
large business block for Mrs. Stevens, to be loca ed 
corner Washington and Grand River Aves. 

C. W. Koehler bas prepared plans for a 12-fan ily 
apartment-house for Chas. Holtz, to be built on 
Erskine St., near John R. St. 

Louis Kamper is preparing plans for anexcha 2° 
and office building for the People’s Telephone | ©.. 
located southwest corner Park and Elizabeth = t'. 
It will be 80’ x 90’, six stories; cost, $100,000. 


000 residence for Mrs. Jas. Hamilton, to be b i't 








Robert D. Kohn, 170 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
1325 


673,081. Hor-WaTER HEATER. — Franklin P. 
Hinds, Waltham, Mass. 


on Jefferson Ave. 


Stratton & Baldwin are the arehitects fora 2, 
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Our 
Customers 
Prefer It 
Wisconsin 
Graphite Paint 








Excels other kinds in 


Durability 

Length of Life 
Permanency of Color 
Covers more Surface 


And the cost — well, let us send 
sample and prices; they will sur- 
prise you. 


Wisconsin Graphite Company 
421 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Edmonton, Alberta, N. W. Ter. — H. D. Johnson 
has prepared plans for a $30,000 brick Presbyterian 
Church. 


Fall River, Mass. — Revised plans for proposed 
building for the Bradford Durfee Textile School, 
of this city, have been adopted by the Board of 
Trustees. Proposed building gives larger space 
than one contemplated in original plans and cost 
will not exceed $70,000. 


Findlay, O.—The First Methodist Society is to 
erect a $50,000 church. 


Fredonia, N. Y.—It is stated that the State Normal 
School, which was destroyed by fire last December 
is to be rebuilt at a cost of $150,000. 


Greenwich, Conn. — It is probable that this place 
will soon have a new stone station and that the 
approaches will be beautiful and enlarged to accom- 
modate the four-in-bands and other carriages for 
which Greenwich is noted during the summer. 


Lansdowne, Pa.— Rowland W. Boyle, 1530 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, is preparing plans for a 
rectory for the R. C. Church here, to cost $20,000. 


Lowell, Mass.—The Pickering Knitting Co. is mak- 
ing preliminary arrangements for the construction 
of a brick storehouse, bleachery and dye-house at 
an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The old Butler mill, recently burned with a loss 
of from $20,000 to $30,000, will be rebuilt. The 
plant was occupted by the Lowell Waste Co., Otis 
D. Spotford, treasurer, 


Manistique, Mich.—F. W. Hollister, of Saginaw, 
is preparing plans for a $35,000 court-house for 
Schoolcraft County. 


Martinez, Cal.— The supervisors of Contra Costa 
have accepted plans of Havens & Toepke, 55 Flood 
Building, San Francisco, for the $150,000 court- 
house to be erected here. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Ernest Kennedy is prepar- 
ing plans for a $50,000 five-story and basement 
brick and terra-cotta business block to be erected 
on 7th St., between Nicollet and ist Aves., for John 
Martin. 


Newark, N. J.— The Newark Board of Health has 
asked the Common Council for $100,000 to build an 
isolation hospital for cases of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases. 


New Castle, Pa.—H. M. Wirsing has plans fer a 
$25,000 brick and stone church building, to be 
erected on N. Jefferson St., for the United Presby- 
terian congregation. It will have steam heatand 
slate roof. 


New Orleans, La.— A $75,000 workhouse and jail 
is to be built here. 


New York, N. Y.—McKim, Mead & White, 165 Fifth 
Ave., have submitted plans to the Department of 
Buildings for a five-story brick and limestone man- 
sion which Joseph Pulitzer will erect at 7-15 E. 73d 
St., at a cost of $200,000. 

A three-story building will be erected for John 
Jacob Astor at the junction of Pelham Parkway 
and William’s Bridge Road. It will combine the 
features of a road-house and country club. and cost 
_ $200,000, Mr. Whitney Warren is the archi- 

t. 

The Republican Club is soon to have a new home 

on the site of St. Ignatius’s Church on W. 40th St. 

It will be a very elaborate structure and will be 

owned by a syndicate of members who will lease 

the building to the organization. The cost of the 

Sang will be in the neighborhood of $450,- 


Report states that old Delmonico’s at 5th Ave. 
and 26th St., has been leased for 21 years to John 
B. Martin of the Hotel Martin, and will be re- 
opened as a restaurant. Thousands of dollars will 
be expended this summer in rehabilitating the 
premises. 


North Chelmsford, Mass. — Geo. C. Moore, owner 
of the mills recently burned, will begin the erec- 
tion of new and modern buildings at a cost of $75,- 
000 to $100,000. 


Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer for 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Works 


has removed to 


No. 33 Union Square, West 


(Decker Building, 11th floor) 


SPECIALTIES 
Sanitation of Buildings, Towns, Building Sites 
Public and Domestic Water-supply 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Land Drainage 
House Drainage, Plumbing, Ventilation 
Fire Protection 
Sanitary Inspections 


Expert Reports, Specifications, 
Superintendence 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Omaha, Neb.—The Omaha Theological Presby- 
terian Seminary wil] erect a three-story building 
of pressed brick, to cos. $35,000. There will also 
be a president’s residence and dormitory costing 
$8,000. 

Orange, N. J.—A new church, in the Colonial 
style, will be erected for the Oakwood Ave. Baptist 
Society. It will be 45’ x 80/. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—St. Monica’s Catholie Society 
is to erect a new edifice on Ritner St. It will bea 
very handsome structure, of stone, granite and 
terra-cotta. 

The Bethany Mission is to have a new chapel 
and parish-house. The buildings will be erected 
on 28th and Morris Sts. It is said that Mr. John 
Wanamaker determined to build the new chapel 
when his store escaped destruction in the big 
Market-street fire of four years ago, and the build- 
—> stand as a memrial of his thanksgiving. 

. E. Sealey, 1012 Filbert St., mgr. of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate-glass Co., is stated to have purchased 
a site on 11th and Arch Sts. for the erection of an 
eight-story warehoure, to cost about $140,000. 

Plans have been prepared for a mill to be built 
at 56th St. and Lancaster Ave., for the Jas. Dunlap 
Carpet Co. ‘Ibe building will be two stories high 
and basement, of brick, measuring 150’ x 250’, and 
will cost $30,000. 


Pittsburgh. Pa. — Plans have been drawn by S. F. 
Heckert, 341 Sixth Ave,, for a new building for the 
Home of the Good Shepherd to be erected on 
Lincoln and Lemington Aves.; cost, $500,000. 

Beezer Bros., 6202 Penn Ave., have prepared 
plans for a church, convent and school, to be 
erected at Penn Ave. and 3d St., at a cost of $150,- 
000, for the congregation of St. John the Baptist 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Pontiac, Mich.— A $20,000 school is about to be 
erected here. 


Port Jervis, N. Y.— The proposition to appropriate 
$3,000 annually for the maintenance of a public 
library, provided for by Andrew Carnegie in his 
offer of $20,000 for a building, was unanimously 
carried at a recent meeting of the tax-payers of the 
town, 


Richmond, Va. — Mr. Fritz Sitterding has the con- 
tract to erect a fireproof office-building for the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co, on S. 12th St., 
between Main and Cary Sts.; cost, $50,000. 

The Methodist Orphanage Society will erect an 
orphanage in this city at a cost of $100,000. 


Riverside, Cal.—The Indian Bureau has com- 
pleted plans for a $135,000 school-building, to be 
erected at the Sherman Institute. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y.— Branch & Callahan’s wood- 
working shops, recently burned, will be immedi- 
ately rebuilt; cost, $59,000. 

Springfield, 111.— $150.000 has been appropriated 
by the Legislature for the erection of a State 
arsenal, armory and museum. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Ground was recently broken for 
the new Mary Institute to be erected on Lake Ave., 
between McPherson Ave. and Westminster P]., at 
a cost of $150,000. 

A $40,000 addition will be built to the factory of 
the Buck Stone & Range Co. on N. 2d St. 

Stockton, Cal.—It is stated that bonds to the 
amount of $150,000 will be issued for the erection 
of a new high-school building. 


St. Paul, Minn.— The First Christian Church So- 
ciety contemplates the erection this season of a 
new church on their present site on Farrington 
and Nelson Aves.; cost, $20,000, 


Topeka, Kan.—The will of Mrs. Allan Sells Green- 
span gives $200,000 to the Topeka Orphans’ Home. 


Uniontown, Pa.— The contract has been awarded 
for the erection of a $500,000 eleven-story bank- 
building for the First National Bank. 


Urbana, I11. — $600,000 has been appropriated for 
improvements at the University of Illinois. Andrew 
8S. Draper, pres. 

Washington, D. C.—It is stated that the Columbia 
Hotel Co., of which Edw. J. Stellwagen is presi- 
dent, aud which owns the Raleigh Hotel, is con- 
sidering plans for an extensive addition to the 
hotel at Pennsylvania Ave. and 12th St. 

Plans are being prepared by Hornblower & Mar- 
shall, 1509 H St., for the Marime Barracks at 8th 
ry -_— for the United States Government; cost, 


Watertown, N. Y.— The Board of Education has 
accepted the plans and a for the pro- 
posed $100,000 high-schoo] building, submitted by 
Wilson Potter, an architect of New York City. 


HOUSES. 


Worcester, Mass.—Alpine St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 
28/ x 54’; $3,800; 0., Jebn Rask; c., L. M. Petterson. 
Whipple St., three-st’y fr. dwel]., 28’ x 63’; $4,800; 
o., William Peterson; ¢c., L. M. Petterson. 
Cambridge St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 63’; 
$4,200; o., Patrick Hogan; c., Legrenade & Son; a., 





Chapin & Topanelian. 


‘ 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Houses Continued.) 

Paine St., 3 two-st’y fr. dwells., each 28’ x 58’; 
$10,000; o., William Banaghan; a., Earle & Fisher; 
day work. 

Mount Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 50’; $3,500; 
o, & c., C. 1. Warren & Co. 

Chapin St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 62’; $5,000; 
o., M. J. Lynch; ¢c., T. F. Melican. 

Tainter St., three-st’y fr. dwell. , 28’ x €2/; $4,200; 
o. & c., Philip Frechette. 

Ash St., four-st’y bk. block, 39’ x 72’; $10,000; 0. & 
c., Geo. H. Rice. 

Eastern Ave., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28 x 60/; 
$3,800; 0., Ferdinand Nyberg; c., L. M. Petterson. 

Elm St., three-st’y bk. dwell., 29’ x 62’; $21,000; 
o., Chas. G. Washburn; a., Kossiter & Wright, 
New York; c., J. G. Vaudreuil. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Butte, Mont.— W. Park St., four-st’y bk. business 
building, 126 x 206’, steam; $170,000; o., Senator 
W.A. Clark; a., H. M. Patterson. 

OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass. — Tremont, Bromfield and Bosworth 
Sts., Ward 7, five-st’y bk. office-building, 54’ x 58’ x 
123/, flat roof, steam; o., C. E. Cotting and F. C. 
Welch, trustees; a., Winslow & Bigelow, 120 Tre- 
mont St.; b., G. P. Soule & Son, 166 Devonshire St. 

STABLES. 

New York, N. Y. — Ninety-second St., No. 434, two- 
st’y bk. stable, 25/ 2’ x 97’ 8”; $6,900; 0., A. R. 
Holthusen, 1731 Avenue A; a., L. C. Maurer, 172 W. 
96th St. 

STORES. 

Boston, Mass.— Prighton St.,cor. Linden St., Ward 
25, one-st’y store-building, 30’ x 50’, flat rcof, stoves; 
$3,000; o., G. Bradford; a., O. F. Smith, Amherst 
Ss 


t. 

Main St., No. 638, Ward 4, one-st’y fr. store, 18’ x 
50’, flat roof, steam; $3,000; o., a. & b., Est. P. 
O’ Riordan, 50 Chelsea St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Fulton St., cor. Hanover P1., 
five-st’y bk. piano store, 60’ x 80’, gravel roof, 
steam; $51,000; 0., Sterling Piano Co., 536 Fulton 
St.; a., J. Mumford, 189 Montague St. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Newton, Mass. — High St., cor. Pettee St., Ward 5, 
three-st’y bk. tenements, 52’ x 112’; $25,000; o., Otis 
Pettee, Newton Upper Falls; a., Geo. F. Bosworth. 

New York, N. ¥.— Allen St., Nos, 182-184, six-st’y 
bk. tenement & store, 35’ x 77! 6’; $35,000; o., 
Gordon Levy & Co., 159 Canal St.; a., John P. 
Cleary, 1 Union Sq. W. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Four-st’y bk. warehouse, 120’ x 
120’; $35,000; o., Mrs. C. C. Sinclair; a., Dieman & 
Fiske. 

New York, N. Y.— Rivington St., cor. Lewis St., 
seven-st’y bk. loft-building, 20’ x 60’; $25.C00; o., 
Jacob Cohen, 231 E. &7th St.; a., Geo. F. Pelham, 
503 Fifth Ave. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New York, N. ¥.— Twenty-sizth St, No. 45, four- 
st’y bk. tower-station, 18’ 7/7 x 98’; $28,000; o., 
Edison Electric Ill. Co., 55 Duane St.; a., Chas. F. 
Hoppe, 55 Duane St. 





PROPOSALS. 


UILDING. 
[At Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals for erecting ard completing a 
building for department of pbysics forthe University 
of Minnesota, will be received at the office of the 
president of the uniyersity until May 27, 1901. 
J. S. PILLSBURY, president ot board of regerts. 
1325 





ee 
[At Annapolis, Md.) 
Sealed proporals will be received at the bureau of 
navigation, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
until May 29, 1901, for the reconstruction of the 
old library building at the U. S. Naval Acadéemy, 
Annapolis,Md. A. 8. CROWNINSHIELD, chief of 
bureau. 1325 


URSKES’ HOME. 
(At Binghamton, N. ¥4 
Bids are wanted May 28 for an isolation ward an¢ 





nurses’ home, including heating, plumbing and light- 
ingsame. I.C. HULL, city clk. 1325 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL SUPPLIED 


COMPANY, Post AND MCCORD PLANT. 


Wo AIAG I NAME WD 


Gillender Building, Nassau and Wall Streets, 
New York City. 


BY THE AMERICAN BRIDGE 





Bridges, Buildings, 


Roofs, Trusses. 











Steel Frame Work for 
Mills, Factories, Race 
Stands, Public Markets, 
Power Houses, Car Sheds. 








LILLIBRIDGE, N.Y. 21-164. 


Branch offices throughout the country 
European Office: LONDON 


PDA DIP OV LOE FDO MIF a 


American Bridge Company 


General Offices, 100 Broadway, N.Y. 
IE DOD ID LIF 








ART MEIAL WORK 


BANK AND OFFICE RAILINGS 
ELEVATOR CABS AND ENCLOSURES 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE-IRON: BRASS *° BRONZE WORK 
WM. INGLIS WIRE & RON WORKS: DETROIT, MICH. 























PROPOSALS. 





UILDINGS. 

[At Riverside, Cal. 

Bids are wanted June 5 for 12 buildings; also 

water aud sewer, electric-light and steam-heat sys- 

tems at the Indian School, near Riverside. Address 

HARWOOD HALL, Supt. Indian Sehool, — 
Cal. 





RIDGE. 
[At Dubuque, Ia.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Dubuque 
and Wisconsin Bridge Co. for the substructure, and 
timber trestle approach, of a highway bridge over the 
Mississippi, at Dubuque, until Jane ist, 1901. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at the Company’s 
office, Dubuque, Ia., or at the office of E. C. & R. M. 
Shankland, Rookery, Chicago. 1326 


"pean IC TEMPLE. 
i [At Mobile, Ala.) 

Bids will be received by Stone Bros., Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La., until June 1 for a five- 
story masonic temple, to cost $45,000. 1326 





| cman 
[At Fort Miley, Cal.] 
San Francisco, Cal. Sealed proposals will be 
received here until June 5, 1901, for construction 
(including plumbing and electric wiring) at Fort 
Miley (Point Lobos, Cal.), of officers’ quarters, bar- 
racks, non-commissioned officers’ quarters, adminis- 
tration building, guard-house and other buildings. 
Information furnished on application to J. M. MAR- 
SHALL, assistant quartermaster general, chief 
quartermaster. 1326 





O FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 

[At West Point, N. Y.) 

West Point,N. Y. Sealed proposals will be received 

here until June 3, 1901, for construction of two 

double sets officers’ quarters, as per plans in this 
office. Address Q. M., U.S. M.A. 1326 





curren: FIXTURES, ETC. 
. [At Washington, D.C.] 
U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Washing- 
ten, D. C. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until May 31, 1901, for furnishing plumbing fix- 
tures, steam coils and radiators, for new building for 
Government Printing Office. JOHN STEPHEN 
SEWELL, capt., engrs. 1326 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Miami, Fla.) 


Sealed proposals will be received until June 1, 
1901, for the erection of a two-story stone court- 
house to cost in the neighborhood of $40,000. WIL- 
SON & EDWARDS, architects. 1326 





UILDING. 
[At Norfolk, Va. 
Bids are wanted June 1 for a two-story brick an 
steel fireproof building, 65/ x 180’, at the Navy Yard, 
Norfolk. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, ch. bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Dept., Washington, —— 
6 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Reidsville, Ga.) 
Sealed proposals for the erection of a court-house 
are wanted until June 11, by B. F. ALEXANDER, 
ordinary. 1327 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Alexandria, La.]) 
Bids are wanted by the Secretary of the Police 
Jury May 27 for a three-story fireproof court-house. 
The RIELEY GORDON CO., Dallas, Tex., are the 
architects. 1325 





Treasury De ant, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be recei at this office until 2 o’clock P. m. on 
the ist day of June, 1901, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating prperates, electric 
wiring and conduits of the U. 8S. Post-office at 
Oskaloora, Iowa, in accordance with the drawings 
ands in, copies of which may be had at this 
office or the office of the Postmaster at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES ENOX TAYLOR, Supervising ——.. 


Treasury tment, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 29,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 10th day of June, 1901, and then opened, for the 
installation of a conduit and wiring system for 
the U.S. Post-office and Court-house at Beaumont, 
Texas, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fications, copies of which may be obtained at this 
office, or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction at Beaumont, Texas, at the discretion of 
theSupervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1325 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €O., 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Steel Beams +2 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
BostonOffice, No. 31 State Street. 





J. S. THORN Co., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1%25 to 1229 Callewhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


T 








PROPOSALS. 
RON WORK. 


[At Washington, D. C.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, 735 N. Capitol St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until May 24, 1901, for furnishing wrought and 
east iron stair work, manhole-covers and hatehway 
frames and safety treads, stee) ladders, steel-plate 
covers, cast-iron drinking fountain frames, man- 
hole covers and frames, ventilating registers, and 
two steel tanks, for new building for government 
printing-office. Information furnished on applica- 
tion. JOHN STEPHEN SEWELL, captain, en- 
gineers. 1325 





UILDING. 

{At Fort Revere, Boston Harbor, Mass.) 
Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 170 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until May 27, 1901, for constructing 
at Fort Revere, Nantasket Head, Boston Harbor, 
Mass., one barrack, two single and one double officers’ 
quarters, one hospital, three non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters, one guard-house, one bake-house, 
one stable, one storehouse, one shop, one fue) shed 
and one oil-house. W. H. MILLER, depot quarter- 

master, 1325 





IGNAL STATION. 
[At Rockland Barbor. Me.) 
Sealed ‘proposals will be received at the office of 
the Lighthouse Engineer, Rocm 1017, 25 Pemberton 
8q., Boston, Mass., until May 28, 1901, for build- 
ing a _— and fog signal station on the Breakwater 
at Rockland Harbor, Me., in accordance with speci- 
deations, copies of which, witb blank proposals and 
other information, may be had upon application to 
ae W. 8S. Stanton, Corps of Engineers, 

» A. 1325 
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Yale 


Mfg. Company. secured & 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 


Ne 


How to distinguish. it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with illus- 
trations, in a little brochure which will be International Correspondence Schools, 

B 


sent on request 









THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


& Towne 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY 











for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn't 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the FF 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 


“Renaissance Fireplaces” 


Forty Gelatine Prints on 
bond-paper in envelope 
Price, $5.00 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston 






Salary-Raisin 
Edocation . 





w York City. 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architecture ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 

When writing state subject in 
which interested, 


















ox 926, Seranton, Pa. 























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


ay Lithography 
) Deliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
aDaps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 








| 
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MINERAL WOOL _____ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 














LARGE STOCK OF 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
Photographs_ 
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DETAIL FFFECTS@) Permanent Print s 
PLATINUM or. CARBON 
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“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 
14” x 163” in Portfolio. 


PRICH, 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 


$5.00. 


the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue ARTIST.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

Ss. Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.’ 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


‘PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


___ BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. “MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 

WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

eae! ROOFING DUCK. 

C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARs. 


|FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 
i Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
AD Recommended to its Members by 
“1 the Boston Society of Architects, 
a ee ae er a a a 


i TT, 








ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on ‘work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

x 

SEcTION 3. No Mem»er should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
+ 

SEcTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw. 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

cs 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

SrecTion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

+ 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi, 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 

“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 

bearer has the professional knowledge and 

natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

« 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes- 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


11 Broadway, New York 
Big F our 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES : 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams St. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 






PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 







































BOSTON AGENTS: The 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. ‘Buffalo 








SKYLIGHTS 


Of any style or design. 

Frames of Galvanized or Copper, any kind 
of Glass. 

No soaking between two layers of metal. 
All condensation discharged through weep 
holes to roof, 





Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- & 
Ra tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 
we M. E. Ingalls, President. 
4 Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 






We make Conductor Pipe, Eaves Trough, 
Cornice, Fire Proof Doors and Shutters, Steel 
Ceilings and Side Walls. 

Write for catalogue of designs and prices. 
















CANTON STEEL ROOFING Co. 
CANTON, OHIO. 




















Cincinnati. 








[F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 


Lumber Co.’s 


HARDWOOD 


FLOORING. 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 


dried, 


Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 











[See Alphabetical Index on Sener 2 for Pagination.]} 


<=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. <=> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION. CAPITALS. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... | Lombard & Co. A. P., Boston .. .... 
ART METAL WORK. CAPITALS (Carved). 
Ludlow Saylor — Co.. 8t. Louis, | U. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
Mo . (mon) CARVING. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
CEMENT. | 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York..... . 

Lawrence Cement Co., The, New York 
Thiele, B. Mow York... .......csceseses 
CEMENT PAVING. 
Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, IIl,...... 
CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
SN isa banede rénknnss sich esones 


ASPHALT. 


Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 


ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. 

Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... 
BLINDS (Venetian). 

Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- 


LingtOD, Vt..ccccrsccsesscccccecesces COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 


BLUE PRINTS Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ....... 





Moss, Chas. E., Boston.......... ---- CONDUCTORS, 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston, American Steel Roofing Co., The, 
teitaeeenereeesecesesarseceees (cow) Cincinnati, Ohio.........-... +... 0008 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). i CONSERVATORIES. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co.,New York.) [Lord & Burnham Uo., Irvington-on- 
BRASS WORK (Ornamental). | SAT IE vase vb+%s, Sencavhaaees 
Inglis Wire and Iron Works, Wm., | CONSULTING-ENGINEER. 
Detroit, Mich........+-- seeeeeserees | Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E., New York. 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). : | CONTRACTING. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. ee rae 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. Rutan, William L., Boston........... 


CONTRACTING. 

PE a cs sc advdentwosuasdesese 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 

Rutan, William L., Boston............ 
CORDAGE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 
DECORATORS. 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS (Interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 


ENGINES (Hot-Air). 


Rider-Fricsson Engine Co., New York. 


FAUCETS. 
Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 





FILING DEVICES. 


Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 
GI, Bik Esai vince secbdccdetvndasess 


PILTER. 


Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa 
Seaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa.. 


FIREPROOF DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Haves, Geo., New York.............. 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
FLOOR-PLATES. 

Ogden & Wallace, New York... ... 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston......... 
FLUSH-VALVE. 

Peck Brothers (o., Chicago, Il..... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co ,New Yor! 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York .. .... (mor 
GRATES, ETC. 

Ww. H. Jaskeon & Co., New York.. 


GREASE (Graphite). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, P 








